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Book tHE First: CuinpHoop. 


CHAPTER XVIII. LILY IS SENT FOR TO THE 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


Years sped on, and the baby became a child, 
the child a school-girl. Years sped on—outside 
in wars tumults and revolts, in famines and 
shipwrecks, in debates and dancing-parties, in 
pestilence and in new operas; inside, in the 
same dull round of little tasks, little duties, 
little quarrels, little pleasures, little pains. Rho- 
dodendron House did not trouble itself about 
Corporation Reform, or the new Poor LawBoard. 
Unmoved it beheld Strasburg expeditions, 
Fieschi conspiracies, trials of Dorchester la- 
bourers. Fashions came in and came out, but 
there was no material alteration in the cut of 
pinafores at Stockwell. Corn-law questions 
convulsed the country, and Miss Bunnycastle 
grumbled at the baker’s bill, but the five-and- 
thirty boarders had four thin | eg er 
apiece, of bread thinly veneered with Dorset 
butter, for breakfast, and four for tea, whether 
wheat was up or down in the market. Cur- 
rency controversies agitated parliaments, engen- 
dered monstrous blue-books, and made financiers’ 
lives a burden to them; but every Saturday, at 
noon, Miss Adelaide Bunnycastle appeared in 
the schoolroom with a tray set out with the 
boarders’ weekly pocket-money, piled in sym- 
metrical little heaps, mainly composed of coppers. 
The hebdomadal average was fourpence. A 
young lady who had sixpence a week was held 
to have an intimate connexion with the plu- 
tocracy; a shilling a week, and she was set 
down wealthy. As for the parlour-boarders, 
who brought golden sovereigns to school with 
them after the holidays, and were continually 
having five shillings (with a cake) sent to them 
per carrier, they were considered as daughters 
of the house of Rothschild. Miss Dallwallah 
had once actually exhibited a five-pound note, 
payable on demand by the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England. It was bran 
new, crisp, and gleaming. She showed it to her 
chosen companions as a mark of high favour 
towards them. Many were of opinion that it 
should be framed and glazed. Mrs. Bunny- 
castle, alarmed at the idea of a young lady not 
yet sixteen having so much money, remonstrated 


with Mr. Coopinghurst, the commercial gentle- 
man in Austin Friars who was the agent in 
England of Miss Dallwallah’s papa, and at whose 
country-house at Balham the Sultana Schehera- 
zade passed her Midsummer and Christmas 
holidays. Mr. Coopinghurst curtly replied, 
that if Mrs. Bunnycastle was not satisfied 
with her pupil, he was ready to remove the 
young lady at the next vacation, and that, in- 
deed, he had been thinking of seeking out a su- 
perior school for Miss Dallwallah, who, in all 
probability, would be the inheritress of great 
wealth. Mrs. Bunnycastie thenceforth grumbled 
no more; if the Begum had brought half a 
dozen lacs of rupees back with her in her play- 
box at the beginning of the next half-year, the 
schoolmistress would never have proffered a 
word of complaint. 

Lily had grown up to be eight years old. It 
was agreed on all hands, that although her figure 
was graceful and well formed, she would never 
be tall. She had developed by easy stages, and 
had not “shot up” in the bean-stalk fashion. 
The Bunnycastles granted that her brown hair 
was very soft and wavy, that her hands and feet 
were very small, that her skin was exquisitely 
white, that her eyes were very large and blue, 
that her mouth was delicate and well formed, 
and garnished with teeth of irreproachable re- 
gularity and whiteness ; but they authoritatively 
declared that she was not pretty, and would 
never become a beauty. She would be “pleas- 
ing,” nothing more. The truth must out, and 
I don’t think the Bunnycastles libelled her; 
Lily’s nose was so decidolly retroussé as to be 
close upon the absolute snub. But it was a 
very charming little nose for all that—the coral 
and ivory nostrils almost transparent, the bridge 
| slight and short, but coquettish, as a bridge over 

an artificial rivulet in a pleasure-garden. Then 
| her forehead was decidedly a little too low. It 
has been my fortune to make acquaintance with 
a number of ladies and gentlemen of all ages, 
with foreheads as broad and lofty as pumpkins, 
and who were more or less idiots; therefore 
I am not disposed to abide by the dictum of 
Miss Barbara Bunnycastle, who deplored the 
shallowness of Lily’s brow, and was certain that 
she would turn out a fool. Finally, the shape of 
her visage inclined more to the square than to the 
oval. Unrelieved by expression or animation, 
Lily’s face would, from physiognomists—whose 
broad principles of doctrine oue should respect, 
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but whose minute dogniatism on details is to be 
contemned—have received a sweeping verdict of 
censure. It is certain that Miss Furblow, the 
draper’s daughter, who was not very refined in 
her conversation, once told Lily that she had a 
face like the portrait of Mr. Tom Spring, the 
prizefighter. But, all that was irregular and all 
that was animal in the little girl’s countenance 
found compensation, a hundredfold, in the merry 
smile that lighted up her lineaments at the 
slightest encouragement; in the wistful, wish- 
ing, intelligent beam that played in her eyes ; 
in her soft and pleading look when she was 
told a doleful tale. She had a temper of 
her own, a warm and somewhat peppery one, 
but it found no vent in black ey bitten 
lips, flashing eyes, and clenched hands. When 
she was moved she turned very red, and 
spoke very quickly, and then all the pent-up 
feelings found relief in a flood of passionate 
tears. It was dangerous to meddle with her 
then, for she would shake you off with that de- 
lightful childish backward movement of the hand 
which can only be thoroughly conveyed to the 
mind of a non-spectator by registering the ac- 
companying interjection : the French “ Na,” the 
English «T shan’t.” But when Lily had said 
“T shan’t,” and “ Be quiet” (in crescendo), and 
“Tt’s a shame,” a few times, she calmed down, 
aud the sun of her smiles came out in splendour. 
Her tempers were as easy to quell as they were 
difficult to rouse. She would bear a prodigious 
amount of teasing. Injuries, cross words, she 
would endure with a surprising meekness and 
equanimity ; or she would strive to disarm her 

ersecutor by caresses and endearing speech. 

ut contempt irritated her. She was, when 
scorned, as pugnacious as a robin-redbreast. 
You might laugh at her, but it were better not 
to sneer at her. Perhaps this passionate re- 
sentment of contumely arose from Lily being 
somewhat vain. 

She was now eight years old, and neither a 
dunce nor an intellectual prodigy. Her masters 
aud mistresses had very few complaints to bring 
against her. Since that first memorable morn- 
ing when she sat down on the drugget and said 
“T won't,” she had always rendered an implicit 
and cheerful obedience to Mrs. Bunnycastle and 
her assistants. In the way of “ doing as she 
was told,” she was a pattern to the other young 
ladies. Now and then in the schoolroom she was 
reprimanded for talking at unseasonable times, 
for her tongue was.as alert and vivacious as the 
“clever pouy” ina butcher’s cart, and required to 
be reined in occasionally. Now and then, Miss 
Barbara had had to scoid her for carelessness, 
for treading her shoes down at heel, for inking 
her pinafore, or losing her pocket-handkerchief. 
Once or twice, one of the governesses—but this 
was when Lily was very young indeed—had 
been compelled to interfere when she was in 
her tempers, and had recommended a short so- 
journ in the corner as a means of cooling 
those tempers down. These were her gravest 
scholastic offences, unless, indeed, I take ac- 
count of one or two desperate attempts she 





made when she got older, to shield her playfel- 
lows from reproof, and to take upon herself the 
blame they had incurred. I believe all candid 
and unprejudiced instructresses of feminine 


youth who read this, will agree with me that the ° 


two master vices with which they have to cope 
are the proneness of their young charges to 
pertness and sauciness in reply, and their pain- 
ful addictedness to that form of deception which 
is known as “slyness.” But Lily was never 
pert, and she could not be sly. With the ex- 
ception of the attempts at shielding offenders 
mentioned above, which were usually so trans- 
parent as to be at once detected, she would not 
venture even upon a white lie. 

Be it also, to the honour of the little woman, 
recorded, that she never grumbled. Now, in 
order to be a grumbler at school it does not at 
all follow that you must be ill treated. Discon- 
tent is as often the result of satiety as of 
privation. A lapdog oftener growls over his 
chicken and cream, than a mongrel does over 
his bare bone. At plentiful harvests farmers 
(who murmur at everything, and would have 
* wanted rain” in the garden of Eden) murmur 
most. I dare say that a workhouse child fed on 
gruel and “seconds” bread from year’s end to 
year’s end, is, in the long run, less given to 
repine at her lot than a young lady at boarding- 
school, with three abundant meals a day, and 
the certainty of enjoying meals as many, and as 
abundant, on the morrow. The Bunnycastles 
were economical, and made as much out of the 
housekeeping as they, with decency, con- 
veniently could; but they neither starved the 
five-and-thirty, nor fed them on coarse and 
unwholesome food, pregnant with boils and 
blains and skin diseases. The butcher’s cart 
called regulariy, and the joints he brought were, 
if not prime, nourishing. But Lily lived, 
nevertheless, in an atmosphere of grumbling. 
The great girls had no dearer pastime than 
to gird at their instructresses, and accuse them 
of the most deliberate meanness in the article 
of dietary. The Miss Bunnycasiles could never 
assume a new silk dress without its being darkly 
hinted in the schoolroom that it was “ got out 
of us girls.” The first plateful of meat at dinner- 
time was denounced as shamefully deficient as 
to quantity and quality; the second “help” 
was held up to scorn as a shameful and cruel 
imposture. The Wednesday mess of fish and 
boiled rice was cited as a standing attempt to 
rob the boarders of their due, and their parents 
of the money they paid. “Unlimited diet, in- 
deed !” would ery Miss Furblow, tossing up her 
head. “Is that nasty suet-pudding they give 
us twice a week, unlimited diet?” Satirical 
poems were made against the meat-pie, which 
made its appearance every Monday morning. 
Occasionally the round of beef and mutton was 
relieved by a piece of veal, and then the 
malcontents declared that Clodshop (Clodshop 
was the butcher) had lost a calf by disease, and 
had sold it to the Bunnycastles, cheap. . There 
was no end to their grumbling. Lily listened 
to it all, marvelling greatly, but forbearing to 
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join in the chorus of complaints. She ate her 
meals thankfully, and did not find her food either 
scanty orrepulsive. Perhaps she was too young 
to be a judge of cookery. Perhaps, never 
having had a home, she was not in a position to 
draw invidious comparisons. And yet I scarcely 
think that the young ladies who were among 
the most inveterate grumblers had been, as a 
rule, nursed in the lap of luxury ; many of them 
had been at other schools where they were worse 
treated, and worse fed. But it was the fashion 
to abuse the dietary ; and those who spoke well 
of it were voted mean-spirited creatures. The 
insatiable appetite of female youth—for between 
ten and fourteen there are few things, out of 
the line of a cormorant, to equal a girl’s voracity 
—may have had something to do with it; nor, 
on the other hand, are young ladies at school 
the only persons in the world who are given to 
quarrelling with their bread-and-butter. 

If Lily had been anything of a tale-teller 
there would have been sad work between the 
authorities and the pupils, owing to these 
chronic criticisms on the cuisine. The child 
had full license to come and go between the 
schoolroom and the parlour; and might have 
been found a very convenient spy in the two 
naturally hostile camps. A Jesuit’s mouth 
would have watered to instruct her in the arts 
of secret diplomacy; but she knew nothing of 
leasing-making; and somehow her open face 
and artless ways made those who might have 
trained her to be a hypocrite at school, ashamed 


of their design, and abortive in their intent. 
She had now been three years and a half at 
Rhododendron House, and the sum agreed 
upon for her maintenance and education had been 
regularly paid in yearly sums, always in advance, 


by orders on a banker in Cornhill. The drafts 
came accompanied by short notes written in 
a foreign hand, but in very good English: in 
which a person signing himself J. B. Constant 
said that he had the honour to enclose the 
amount of Miss Floris’s account, and that he 
would not trouble Mrs. Bunnycastle to make 
any communication to him, for the informa- 
tion of her papa as to the young lady’s health 
and progress, since, from means at his command, 
he was well informed upon those matters him- 
self. To the satisfaction of the Bunnycastles at 
receiving so liberal a stipend for the board and 
education of such a very little girl, was added a 
vague apprehension of losing her if they did 
not treat her with every kindness, and a dim 
consciousness that their proceedings were being 
watched over by some occult external influence. 
It was under these circumstances, and when 
Lily was fast verging upon her ninth year, that 
she was one morning dressed in her best and 
told that she was to be taken at once to the 
drawing-room, where a strange lady waited to 
see her. 


CHAPTER XIX. LILY’s VISITORS. 


Miss Fronts sent for to the drawing-room! 
A strange lady for Lily! The whole school 
wondered at the news. ‘Lhere was a commotion. 





The very maid-servants werg amazed. Such a 
thing had never occurred during the litle girl’s 
three years and a half’s residence at Rhododen- 
dron House. She had been set down, by general 
acceptation : not as a friendless child—for that 
implied pauperism, and the regular discharge 
of Lily’s school-bills was sufficient evidence of 
her having friends somewhere—but as one 
whose connexions, whoever they were, resided 
far away, and were deterred, by major reasons, 
from coming to visit her. 

Miss Dallwallah was, to some extent, in the 
same position: the requirements of the Indian 
Civil Service detaining her papa in his distant 
bungalow, and her mamma being dead; but no 
one would have dared to call Miss Dallwallah 
friendless. The Begum went home, regularly 
for the holidays, to the commercial gentleman 
at Balham; whereas Lily had never passed, 
save under scholastic escort, the outer gates 
of Rhododendron House. Those weary weeks 
passed in the deserted schoolroom and the 
scarcely less deserted house—for the Miss 
Bunnycastles were accustomed in holiday-time 
to repair to the pleasant shores of Ramsgate 
and Margate, in quest of health and husbands ; 
and Mrs. Bunnyeastle was not, at the best of 
times, very amusing company for a little girl not 
yet eight years of age—were full of sorrowful 
memories for Lily. Inquisitive as she was, and 
fond of the contemplation of external objects 
that she might build mental speculations upon 
them, one is apt to grow tired at last, of peering 
into inkstands in whose caked depths florid 
growths of white fungi have accumulated. The 
dusty débris of last half’s slate pencils will at last 
lose their charm, and novelty cease to emerge 
from the names of bygone pupils cut on desks 
and forms. Lily sumaiesll with a shuddering 
dread, the lonely dinners and teas that used 
to be served to her in the schoolroom; the 
sepulchral ticking of clocks all over the pre- 
mises ; the boldness of a certain black rat that 
used to sally from beneath the meat-screen book- 
case, and watch her as she fed, and wink at her 
with fierce red eyes, as though he said, “ Drop 
me plenty of crumbs, or, by my grandmother's 
whiskers, I will scale the stool on which your 
tiny body is perched, and eat you up!” Lily 
was always glad when the holidays were over. 
And when Mrs. Bunnycastle’s young friends 
came back, grumbling, as usual, at having to 
recommence their studies, and leave their beds 
when the “getting-up” bell rang, she wondered, 
in her simple soul, whatever they could have to 
be discontented with. 

After she had been dressed, and brushed, and 
tidied, and made generally spruce and shining 
as a new pin, Miss Barbara took her by the 
hand, and led her to the best parlour. 

There was a lady waiting for her. She was 
a very handsome lady, not in her first youth, 
but’ in her second, which, very probably, was 
handsomer than the first had been. She was 
very splendidly dressed: so splendidly, that 
Lily, suddenly collecting all that she had heard 
about the Arabian Nights, instantly put her 
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down as the absolute and visible impersonation 
of that Sultana Scheherazade, of whom Miss 
Dallwallah was the imaginary type. She had 
a great deal of silk about her that rustled, and 
of lace that fluttered, and of flowers that waved, 
and a great many ornaments of jewels and gold 
that jingled, and made a shine. It occurred to 
Lily that had she purchased the picture of that 
lady from the gallery of Mr. Marks, or Mr. Park, 
for a penny plain, she would cost at least twelve 
and sixpence to emblazon and finish off com- 
pletely in tinsel. 

The visitor did not appear, however, to be 
either a very patient, or a very good-tempered 
lady. She had been kept for some time waiting, 
and it had made her cross. She was drumming 
on the ground with her feet, and rapping Mrs. 
Bunnycastle’s great circular walnut-wood draw- 
ing-room table with her parasol: a potent lady, 
indeed, so to presume to rap that revered article 
of furniture! Moreover, when Miss Barbara, 
with Lily meekly trotting after her, entered the 
apartment, she turned to the former with a very 
quick and fierce movement, and said : 

“Had you not better keep me all day? Is 
this little brat a princess that I am to dance 
attendance for hours before she grants me an 
audience ?” - 

Lily opened her eyes at being spoken of as a 
brat. No such ill-natured term had ever yet 
been applied to her. This was evidently a very 
cross lady : as cross as the tall English teacher, 
who was sent away for pulling the girls’ ears 
when they were remiss in their geography—the 
Miss Bunnycastles observing, at the time, and 
with perfect propriety and candour, that if 
anything of that kind was to be done, they 
could do it themselves. Lily noticed, too, apart 
from the angry vehemence of the lady’s manner, 
that her voice did not resemble that of the 
Bunnycastles, or of any English girl in the 
school. She spoke more like Mademoiselle, 
for shortness called “ Mamselle,” French go- 
verness at Rhododendron House, who was 
accustomed to rail against the Bunnycastles as 
“tyrannical Megeras,” to have the toothache, 
and to weep about her ancestors. 

Miss Barbara drew herself up somewhat, at 
being thus abruptly addressed. Alone, it would 
not hone so much mattered; but, in the pre- 
sence of a scholar, to be snubbed was intolerable. 
Did not Doctor Busby, when he went over 
Westminster School with King Charles the 
Second, apologise to his majesty for keeping 
his hat on, upon the ground that if his boys 
were led for an instant to imagine that there 
was in the whole world a greater personage than 
he, his authority would be lost for ever? So, 
Miss Barbara drew herself up, and looked sharp- 
edged rulers, or whatever the law of kindness 
was capable of resorting to in moments of re- 
sentment, at the aggressor. 

“My mamma, madam,” she explained, with 
the polite severity of offended dignity, “is con- 
fined to her bed by sickness, else she would have 
received you. My sisters are detained in the 
schoolroom by their scholastic duties. With 





my own hands I have prepared Miss Floris for 
the visit which, during fom years and a half, 
her friends have never condescended to pay her 
instructresses.” 

“She ought not to want any preparation,” 
returned the lady, with undiminished violence. 
“Do op keep her in a pigsty that she is not 
fit to be seen when her”—she stopped herself 
for an instant—‘“ when her friends call upon 
her? Come here, child.” 

Lily answered the summons noi very willingly. 
The handsome angry lady terrified her. She 
was accustomed, however, to do as she was bid, 
and obeyed the command : approaching the lady, 
however, sideways, and with one small fore- 
finger in her mouth. 

, be Don’t look like a fool,” cried the handsome 
ady. 

Lily did not know what else to look like; 
or, to an uninterested spectator, she might 
have looked very much like a little girl in 
active preparation for a good cry. Her per- 
turbation was increased when the strange visitor, 
pulling the child towards her, and with no very 
gentle hand offered very unmistakable evidence 
that she was about to undress her. She stayed 
her hand, however, at the sight of Lily’s little 
gleaming white shoulders, which—a most curious 
and inconsequential lady, this—she proceeded, 
incontinent, to cover with very fierce hot kisses. 
And then, that nothing might be wanting to 
the oddity of her demeanour, she pushed the 
child away again. 

“There,” she, said, “I see you're clean 
enough. Do you give her a bath every morn- 
ing?” she resumed, addressing Miss Bar- 
bara. 

“Miss Floris,” retorted that young lady, 
combining a diplomatic evasion with much 
moral suavity, “has constantly received unre- 
mitting attention, both as regards her physical 
and mental requirements.” 

‘How fine you schoolmistresses talk !” the 
lady went on, not, apparently, in the slightest 
degree touched by the governess’s eloquence. 
“Jt is all in the advertisement, I suppose— 
Pannonce. What is your name, child?” 

The little girl opened her eyes; and Miss 
Barbara opened hers too. Had not the strange 
lady asked for Miss Floris ? 

* Lily,” the child answered. 

* Lily what ?” 

* Lily Floris, ma’am.” 

“Beast of a name. 
How old are you ?” 

Lily looked appealingly at Miss Barbara. 

“T have reason to believe,” Miss Bunny- 
castle remarked, with lofty condescension, “ that 
Miss Floris is rapidly approaching her eighth 
birthday.” 

“Are you happy here?” resumed the lady, 
not deigning to acknowledge Miss Bunnycasile’s 
volunteered statement. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” the child replied, with all the 
sincerity of eight years of age. The lady 
frowned at this somewhat; but Miss Bunny- 
castle rendered thanks to Lily, in her secret 


We must change it. 
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soul, “It was always an engaging little thing,” 
she admitted mentally. 

“Do they beat you?” the lady continued. 

“No, ma’am,” the child returned, opening 
her eyes wider than ever. 

“Tant pis,” said the lady. ‘When I was 
young they used to beat me like a sack. It is 
true,” she added, turning to Miss Barbara. 

Miss Bunnycastle made a genteel inclination 
of the head, which might mean anything ; but I 
believe that in the recesses of her mind the 
thought just then was uppermost, that if that 
handsome lady had been one of her young lady- 
boarders, and of a convenient age, she would 
have given her some viva voce exemplifications 
of the law of kindness, which should have been 
of a nature to astonish her. 

“I suppose it’s good for children, the stick, 
and all that,” the lady added, musing. “It did 
me a torrent of good, to be sure. It made me 
love everybody so. There,” she cried, giving 
her body a sudden wrench, as though she 
wished to rid herself of an unpleasant theme of 
thought, “I dare say you’re too frightened to 
tell the truth while your schoolmistress is near. 
Please to have her dressed, and I will take her 
out for a walk.” 

The last part of her speech was addressed to 
Miss Barbara, and the governess thought it 
high time to make a stand upon it. 

“Madam,” she said, with freezing polite- 
ness, “Miss Floris was placed here, three 
years and a half since, by two gentlemen who, 
in confiding her—then almost an infant— 
to our charge, strictly stipulated that she was 
never to leave it, save under direct instructions 
from a 

“Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant,” the 
lady interposed, and, for a wonder, very coolly. 
“1 know all about that. M. Constant is the 
agent for Miss Floris’s guardian, and M. Con- 
stant pays her school-bills every year.” 

“Precisely so,” .Miss Barbara returned. 
“Therefore, without instructions from M. Con- 


“ You wouldn’t let her go: at least you’d say 
you wouldn’t, although, if I chose, I’d have 
the child out of this house, if fifty dragoons with 
drawn swords stood at the door to oppose it. 


But what nonsense all this is. Do you know 
the handwriting of M. Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant ?” 

“ Perfectly well, madam.” 

“Then read that: get the child’s hat and 
pelisse on, and let me hear no more about it.” 

She opened a pretty reticule, all velvet and 
golden beads, and flung rather than handed to 
Miss Bunnycastle a note written in M. Con- 
stant’s remarkably small and neat handwriting, 
in which, with many compliments to the amiable 
Madame and Mesdemoiselles Bunnycastle, he 
requested them, in all respects, to obey such 
directions as should be given to them in respect 
to Miss Lily Floris, by Madame la Comtesse de 
Praunes, that young lady’s nearest female 
relative. 

“The letter, I sce, is dated Paris,” Miss 





Bunnycastle replied, after reading and re-read- 
ing the note, but still with a certain amount of 
hesitation. 

“Whence else?” returned the lady, with 
impetuosity. “He being in Paris. Jean 
Baptiste Constant is ill. He is in bed. He 
has an aneurism.” 

* And you, madam ?” 

“ You are very inquisitive. Iam Miss Floris’s 
nearest female relative. I am Madame la Com- 
tesse de Prannes. There is my card, which I 
gave to your dirty slut of a servant. Would 
you like to know anything else? Where I was 
born? When I was baptised? At what age I 
made my first communion ?” 

The last straw broke the camel’s back. The 
Bunnycastle had borne, though with much in- 
ward raging, with all the discourtesy of the 
strange lady, but that allusion to her neat- 
handed Phillis as a “dirty slut” was too much 
for her. She cast M. J. B. Constant’s letter 
from her, and, with a heightening colour, ex- 
claimed : 

**T won’t let the dear little child go. I don’t 
know who you are, or what you mean. Your 
manners are most insulting, and unless the gen- 
tlemen come themselves to fetch Miss Floris, or 
M. Constant sends a messenger who knows how 
to behave herself, the darling shan’t go. Do 
you want to go, Lily?” 

The subject of this controversy, simply rea- 
soning that the strange lady frightened her, and 
that she was very fond of Miss Bunnycastle, 
and, moreover, that it was decidedly preferable 
to be called a darling than a brat, replied, her 
little heart palpitating violently, that she was 
very happy where she was, and that she didn’t 
want to go away with anybody. 

“T thought so!” Miss Barbara exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly catching the child toher. “A pretty 
thing, indeed, to be tutored and domineered over 
in one’s own house. You have your answer, 
madam, and 1 must wish you a good morn- 
ing.” And she made as though she would have 
rung the bell to have the importunate visitor 
ushered out. 

But Miss Barbara ‘Bunnycastle reckoned 
without her host. The strange lady rose in a 
rage. 

“You devil!” she cried. Such language ina 
genteel establishment for young ladies! “ I will 
have the child. Do your worst. I say she 
shall go with me. You madwoman, go and ask 
your mother and sisters, and they will make you 
listen to reason. Call in the police, if you like, 
and see what a charming figure your school will 
make in the journals. Go, idiot, and take ad- 
vice.” 

She set her teeth together, and glared at Miss 
Barbara as though she would devour her. The 
schoolmistress was fairly appalled. Was the 
lady mad? Something must be done, and on 
reflection she concluded that the best thing she 
could do was to consult Celia and Adelaide. 
The front gate was fast locked, and the lady 
would hardly be so desperate, she thought, as 
to scale the iron railings. But how'to leave her 
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in the drawing-room, and how to get her away 
from Lily ? 

The stranger seemed to divine her thouglits. 
* Ring the bell, if you like,” she said, “and tell 
the other women to come here. I’m not afraid 
of twenty of them. But Vill tell you what! 
Before I leave this room without the child, I’ll 
smash every window, and set fire to the house.” 
And the lady decidedly looked as though she 
meant what she said. 

It was a strange dilemma: an uprooting of 
all the conventionalities, an unheard-of revolution 
in the ordinarily placid world of Rhododendron 
House. A servant was rung for, and the Miss 
Bunnycastles summoned. ‘Then, a special em- 
bassy was despatched to Mrs. Bunnycasile 
up-stairs ; but the old lady, who was now growing 
very feeble, and was not quite valid, mentally, 
could suggest nothing, and confined herself to 
a general remark that “she never heard of such 
goings on.” Asa last resource, Mr. Drax was 
sent for. That discreet practitioner happened 
fortunately to be at home, and on his arrival at 
the school did his best to throw oil on the 
troubled waters. He advised concession. M. 
J. B. Constant’s handwriting was undeniably 
genuine. M. J. B. Constant’s wishes must 
be attended to. Moreover, there was nothing 
owing. Lily’s bill was always paid in advance, 
and there were at least six months to run, to 
the next term of payment. The lady was evi- 
dently a lady. (To be sure, Mr. Drax had not 
seen her in a rage.) Clearly, the only course 
to adopt was to accede to her very rational de- 
mand. 

It happened, at this conjuncture, that the 
strange lady’s bearing underwent a remarkable 
change for the better. She condescended to smile 
on Mr. Drax. She told him that he had acted 
with great discretion: which expression tallied 
so exactly with the quality on which he so much 
prided himself, that Mr. Drax was in eestasies, 
and even Celia and Adelaide thought that their 
sister had been a little too hasty. To be sure, 
they, too, had not seen the handsome lady in a 
rage. She, on her part, volunteered the in- 
formation that she was Lily’s aunt, that her 
only object in temporarily removing her was to 
take her out for a holiday and purchase her 
some new clothes; and she faithfully promised 
to return with the child, on that self-same 

vening. Finally, a treaty of peace was arranged. 
As a matter of form, a fresh embassy was 
despatched to Mrs. Bunnycastle, to obtain her 
consent, as chief of the establishment, to Miss 
Floris’s temporary departure; but that good 
lady merely told her daughters that they might 
do as they liked, and expressed a desire not to 
be “worrited.” Poor, placid Mrs. Bunny- 
castle: we shall see thee no more. 

Lily, who had stood and wondered through- 
out the whole of this strange argument, was at 
length conducted to a bedroom and arrayed in 
her walking clothes. Miss Barbara it was who 
buttoned on her pelisse, and tied her hat 
beneath, her dimpled chin; but Miss Barbara, 
although she had been forced to yield to 








superior numbers was by no means satisfied in 
mind, at the upshot of the dispute. 

“You'll be sure to come back early this 
evening,” she said, as kneeling on the floor to | 
adjust a bow, she gazed earnestly in the child’s © 
face. 

“Yes, Miss Babby” (this was the petit nom 
which, of all the five-and-thirty boarders, Lily, 
the chartered pet of the establishment, was pri- 
vileged to address Miss Barbara by). 

“Yes, Miss Babby,” Lily whimpered, “and 
I’m sure I don’t want to go away at all.” 

“There, you mustn’t cry,” Miss Barbara, who 
was on the point of shedding tears herself, hastily 
interposed; “it’s naughty, and not like agreat girl, 
youknow. Mind you’re back by evening prayers. 
If you don’t, you'll be punished.” This was 
said with a touch of Miss Barbara Bunnyeastle’s 
ordinary and scholastic sententiousness, but her 
heart was not in her words, and, casting her 
arms around the little girl’s neck, and without 
any valid reason in the world that I know of, 
she wept over her as though her heart would 
break, 

The same quite irrational impulse led Miss 
Barbara, after Lily had been carried off in a 
kind of sweeping and defiant triumph by the 
strange lady who had so remarkable a temper, 
to shed many more tears. It was foolish, she 
admitted, but she couldn’t help it. The child 
would be back soon. ‘There was no harm 
in her going out. Her sisters were quite 
satisfied. Mr. Drax had pledged his discre- 
tion to the authenticity of J. B. Constant’s 
autograph. But Miss Barbara mistrusted, and 
Miss Barbara wept, she knew not why. Some- 
how, this little brown-haired blue-eyed maiden 
had twisted herself round her heart, and she 
felt as though the charming little parasite had 
been rudely torn away. She dried her eyes, 
and put on, as well as she could manage it, the 
scholastic countenance, and then she went down 
into the schoolroom and took a geography class. 
Her temper was tried in the usual manner. 
There was the usual average of stupid young 
ladies, careless young ladies, young ladies who 
were pert, and young ladies who were aggravat- 
ing. She ground, for the five thousandth time, 
the dreary old barrel-organ to its accustomed 
round of tunes, but her spirit was far away. 
Her heart yearned for Lily. She distributed 
good marks and bad marks unconsciously, and 
she was inexpressibly grateful for tea-time : not 
alone because her wearisome task was over, but 
because the time had grown nearer when she 
thought the child would return. 

That a schoolmistress is a “ cross old thing,” 
and nothing more, whole generations of young 
ladies have unanimously agreed. In regions far 
remote from the schoolroom and its petty ver- 
dicts, polite society finds little difficulty in set- 
ting down the governess as a prim, precise, fas- 
tidious personage, full of angular ways and 
ludicrous rigidity. She is somebody to be cari- 
catured, or snubbed, or superciliously patronised. 
Ah! if we only thought a little more of what 
she had to gothrough. Ah! if we only reflected 
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a little on how sick grows the head that has to 
listen to the strains, how numbed grows the 
hand that has to turn, turn, turn, that everlast- 
ing barrel-organ! Men, with a smug com- 
placency, repeat, one after the other, that women 
have a special aptitude for teaching; that they 
are patient, willing, persuasive, and the rest ; 
and then, with pitiless politeness, condemn them 
to grind the barrel organ for the term of their 
natural lives. That men are not so eminently 
fitted for the task of tuition is shown by their 
losing patience half a dozen times in the course 
of a lesson, and falling on the cubs they are 
licking into shape and thrashing them fiercely ; 
but gentle, long-suffering woman is contented 
to go on mildly nagging, and wrangling, and 
moralising over the cubs, when they decline to 
dance to the very genteelest of tunes. In the 
female wards of every lunatic asylum you are 
sure to meet with one or two demented school- 
mistresses. I often wonder that for the one or 
two, I don’t meet a dozen. 

Tea-time came and went; then play-hour; 
then study-hour; at last, the times for reading 
prayers and going to bed. Miss Floris had not 
come back. Her continued absence was com- 
mon talk in the schoolroom. Among the girls, 


one party, the more imaginative, speculated on 
the dreadful things that would be done to a 
pupil who stayed beyond her leave; another, 
and more practical section, opined that Lily 
would be held harmless, seeing what a favourite 
she was with the authorities. 

Time went on, and the Miss Bunnycastles 


sat down to that supper which they were too 
sick at heart to eat. The clock was on the 
stroke of ten, when the outer gate bell rang. 

*“?Tis she! *tis Miss Floris!” cried Barbara; 
“the dear little thing !” 

“The naughty little minx, rather!” added 
Celia, with some asperity. 

“Perhaps it isn’t her fault,” pleaded Ade- 
laide ; “‘she may have been takenill. But here 
she is !” 

The door opened, and the maid appeared, with 
a scared face, announcing not Lily, but a gentle- 
man; and, close upon her heels, there followed, 
nearly breathless with haste, nearly wild with 
excitement, Jean Baptiste Constant. 

“The child!” he cried; “the child, dear 
ladies! Has she come back ?” 

A trembling negative had to be returned to 
his question. 

Oh! I am ruined, I am ruined!” the Swiss 
went on. “Where is she? What have you 
done with her? Oh! my little, little Lily. 
She has been stolen, stolen by that monster of 
a woman. Malediction!” 

And for a long time, this was all that could 
be got out of J. B. Constant. He persisted in 
declaring that he was ruined. By degrees, he 
calmed down a little, and explained that, at five 
o'clock that afternoon, he had seen the child 
pass, in a hackney-coach, with a person in whose 
company (so with much vehemence he declared) 
she had no right to be. It was in Regent- 
street. He had followed the coach as rapidly 





as he could, and, by voice and gestures, had 
endeavoured to arrest its progress. But all 
was in vain. The place was Regent-street; 
the time, the full tide of afternoon life. At 
length, in despair, he had been compelled to 
abandon the chase, vainly endeavouring to per- 
suade himself that he might have been mistaken. 
He had made scores of inquiries—perquisitions, 
he called them—in places whither he thought it 
at least faintly probable that Lily might have 
been conveyed; and, at length, he had come to 
Rhododendron House. 

The Bunnycastles could do little to con- 
sole him. They made the most of their re- 
luctance to allow Lily to leave; but what were 
they todo? They had long hesitated, but had 
at last acted on the advice of Mr. Drax, a trusted 
and discreet friend. 

“Curse Mr. Drax!” cried the valet, fiercely. 
* Drax is a goose, apig,a donkey!” And Iam 
afraid the discomfited Miss Bunnycastles felt 
at that moment very much inclined to agree 
with J.B. C. Drax’s renown for discretion was 
gone for ever. 

They showed J. B. Constant the note pur- 
porting to be in his handwriting. He flung it 
from him with something very like an oath, and 
a yell of rage. 

“A forgery, an infamous forgery!” he cried, 
distractedly. ‘Fool that I was, not to have for- 
seen the possibility of such a fraud. That 
woman would do anything!” 

“And whatever will your master say?” 
naively remarked Miss Adelaide, who had been 
eyeing the valet with much curiosity. 

“My master!” he repeated; “burn my 
master! This little angel was worth twenty 
thousand masters to me.” 

Grief made him garrulous, but his communi- 
cativeness was not of a nature to satisfy the 
Bunnyeastles. As the payments had all been 
made in advance, and the customary references 
dispensed with, they felt the indelicacy of press- 
ing him with direct questions. Very little that 
was de‘inite could be extracted from J. B. 
Constant. He would mention no names; but, 
when the card of Madame la Comtesse de 
Prannes was shown to him, he tore it, con- 
temptuously, in half, and muttered, “ Bah! one 
of her twenty aliases.” 

The council remained in session until an hour 
was attained quite unexampled in the annals 
of this well-conducted establishment. But Lily 
did not come back. Indeed, to Rhododendron 
House she was not to return again. J. B. 
Constant, with lowering looks, but with many 
protestations of regret at having disturbed the 
ladies, took his leave, saying, that if the child 
did not come back, they were very welcome to 
keep what remained of her wardrobe as some 
slight compensation for the trouble they had 
taken. And then the Bunnycastles were left de- 
solate. The compensation was very slight in- 
deed. Barbara had to mourn the loss of her 
darling, and would not be comforted; and her 
two more practical sisters were bound in bitter- 
ness to acknowledge that the payments, having 
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been made in advance, they could not demand 
even so much as a quarter’s notice for the 
sudden removal of their young lady-boarder. 





OUR COUSINS’ CONVERSATION. 

TueERzE is, I think, a prevalent but erroneous 
impression in England that the Americans are a 
talkative people. Recent experience in the 
way of travel in the States has convinced me 
that this is not the case. Among the upper 
million of refined and well-educated ladies and 
gentlemen there are numbers of good conversa- 
tionalists who do not hide their light under a 
bushel ; and even those who are not so richly 
endowed with the “gift of the gab” talk as 
much as all who mix in good society in Eng- 
land do—some from a sincere Jove of an inter- 
change of ideas, and a traffic in gossip; others 
from motives of courtesy and politeness. An 
American lady, for instance, however beautiful, 
does not rely solely on the silent eloquence of 
her personal charms; but will chat to you about 
the war, politics, slavery, the last sensation 
novel, the last style of head-dress in Paris, her 
baby’s teething, or her husband’s aversion to 
theatres. Young girls at home from school 
during the holidays, who would be blushing 
**bread-and-butter misses” in the old country, 
will ask you an infinite variety of questions with 
the utmost sang froid, and none of them of an 
inquisitive or prying character. I was six 
months among Our Cousins of all ranks and 
degrees, and was only once asked whether I 
was married or single. I hope I was not so un- 
interesting as to fail in inspiring curiosity, or so 
egotistical and communicative as to have dis- 
— with all need for cross-examination. 

ut, unless I volunteered an account of my 
pedigree and social position, I don’t think that 
my most intimate acquaintances knew whether 
I was descended from kings and princes, or 
the scion of a long line of shoe-blacks ; and as to 
my profession or calling, they did not care to 
discover whether I was a bagman or a barrister- 
at-law. The upper million have become far 
less inquisitive, and the lower millions less 
talkative, than when I first visited Yankeedom 
more than twenty-five years ago. 

The general run of ordinary folk with seedy- 
dark clothes, square-toed boots, and strangely- 
shaped hats, are so silent—so persistently and 
pertinaciously silent—that a stranger naturally 
thinks that this taciturnity must arise from 
melancholy or moroseness. But this is not the 
ease. The majority can afford to be taciturn 
because he is occupied with the inevitable 
“quid;” he can “chaw” and think simulta- 
neously ; and expectoration is a pastime which 
does not hinder cogitation the most profound. 
A good many are thinking of the last bargain 
they have made, or the next they are likely to 
make. They are meditating on the “ Almighty 
dollar,” just as we go through elaborate pro- 
cesses of ratiocination here about the omnipo- 
tent sovereign and the not useless shilling ; but 





they don’t talk about it so much, if they think 
more. They are such keen folk, and have to 
deal with fellow-citizens so keen, that a trader 
must not waste his acuteness in conversation, 
but reserve it for action. 
may have something to do with this phenomenon, 
I can bear witness that in summer it was some- 
times too hot to talk, and in winter it may be 
occasionally too cold. Then again they read 
incessantly—books and magazines to a fair 
extent, but newspapers for ever. A journal, and 
a cake of honeydew for “ chawing” purposes, 
are meat and drink to a travelling American, 
Northerner or Southerner, in the absence of the 
two usual supports of human life. In the rail- 
way cars I have travelled miles and miles with- 
out hearing the exchange of two words. The 
well known Latin grammar quotation, Vir sapit, 
qui pauca loquitur, should be inscribed on the 
panels of the cars, and on the walls of the news- 
rooms of the hotels, not as a caution, but as a 
truism wel] known and regularly practised. In 
churches and libraries I have now and then 
overheard a little talking; but that merely, in 
all probability, arose from the wayward tenden- 
cies of the “child of freedom” to assert his 
independence by the violation of established 
custom. 

I loafed about the Parker House, Boston, the 
whole of the incessantly wet day last spring, 
when the damp wires were reluctantly trans- 
mitting the unwelcome news of the disastrous 
defeat at Chancellorsville. I was vigilantly 
watching the manners and customs of the 
natives; prying ruthlessly into their wounded 
pride, chagrin, and disappointment. Grief makes 
some folk talkative and others taciturn. The 
men of Massachusetts fell into the latter phase 
of suffering. I lounged in chairs and sofas, 
gazed out on the deluge in the streets, walked 
now into the news-room where smoking was 
allowed, now into that where it was probibited— 
all was silence in both. The dumb misery was 
very oppressive ; and nothing varied its weari- 
some monotony but the frequently recurring 
opportunities of purchasing the “latest extras,” 
or last editions of the daily papers. The little 
Irish boys drove a tremendous trade that 
soaking dismal day in Boston. ‘They were, I 
think, the only personages in the hotel who 
exercised their faculties of speech that morning, 
and it was quite comforting in the midst of the 
flood of rain and disagreeable intelligence to 
hear that brogue which neither time nor travel 
can entirely take away. Nor did the bad weather 
and the bad news tend to fill “the bar.” Our 
Cousins very wisely “liquor up ” in prosperity, 
and in adversity shun the tap: a proof of their 
sagacity; for a man may sometimes drink with 
impunity if he is sailing with the wind, 
whereas, if he drinks when it is ahead, he will 
be obliged to “ tack” in more senses than one. 
There was one remarkable exception. I met 
one old gentleman on the staircase who had 
evidently solaced his sorrows with a copious 
supply of stimulants. He was by very slow 
advances descending the stairs, and clung to 
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the banister with a cautious tenacity quite ex- 
emplary. It was really a very bad case of the 
potation disease. 

The politicians in Transatlantica are the 
greatest talkers or speakers; for even in con- 
versation they deliver set speeches, which woe 
betide you if you interrupt. The day after I 
landed in the great republic, a Maine-iac (or in- 
habitant of the State of Maine) was “ posting” 
me “up” in contemporaneous politics, and cha- 
ritably attempting to enlighten the more than 
heathen darkness of my English ignorance, when 
I ventured, at a favourable opportunity, to ask 
a question or raise an objection, I forget which. 
“] shall feel obliged, sir,” said my Gamaliel, 
“if you will not interrupt me; but allow me to 
get through with what I have to say; and when 
I am ¢hrough, I shall be happy to hear what 
you have to say, sir. Yés, sir.” I acquiesced 
with a nervous nod of the head, and he pro- 
ceeded with his long oration, at the conclusion 
of which J made a short oration, and then he 
rejoined with another long one, and upon this 
system was the remainder of our dialogue con- 
ducted. He was a chemist and druggist, a strong 
democrat (not in the general, but in the special 
part sense of the word), and was bitterly severe 
upon the sentimentality of abolitionists. Among 
other things, he said, “I guess that if your 
George Thompson should come out here agin 
interfering about those cussed good-for-nothing 
niggers, he will be egged and stoned and ridden 
on arail. He is no better than an infernal 
‘town charge ;’ he is.” What a “ town charge” 
means, I, by some mischance, never discovered 
on good authority. It was evidently meant as 
a term of obloquy, and is probably a pauper, 
dependent on the ¢owa for his support. It 
happens strangely that the English ex-M.P. and 
lecturer, who was thus indirectly menaced, is at 
the present moment addressing immense audi- 
ences at Boston, and in the capital itself. 

Another peculiarity of those among Our Cou- 
sins who are loquacious is their laboured attempt 
to be excessively accurate and nice in their dis- 
tinctions. A friend in New England used to 
amuse me beyond measure by his exquisitely 
careful essays at description. “ Lucas S. Simp- 
kins, sir, is, perhaps, take him for all in all, one 
of the seven very acutest intellects in all New 
Hampshire. I will admit that Senator Snooks 
has a higher analytical faculty, and the Honour- 
able Peter Slocum is gifted with a nobler imagi- 
nation and finer fancy ; but my friend Simpkins, 
for absolute mental acuteness, has only six 
rivals in the whole state, and perhaps few in 
the whole continent.” 

The lavish use of the parenthesis is a frequent 
fault in writers and speakers of all nations and 
all ages. It is fortunately, however, vanishing 
from all good style everywhere; but I never 
heard it used with such common recurrence as 
in the conversation of two or three Northerners 
of my acquaintance—men of good talent and 
good culture. One of them was so determined 
a dealer in it, that I nicknamed him “ Paren- 


thesis” Palmer. 





The use of set speeches is not confined to the 
politician alone. A literary lawyer I knew was 
in the habit of delivering a short harangue in 
conversation about an English author’s recent 
publication. If I heard it once, I heard it 
twenty times. 1 could “trot him out” when- 
ever I liked, and for the amusement of others 
frequently did. He never varied a word, a syl- 
lable, an emphasis, or an accent. Even the 
nasal twang was always the same. I should be 
very sorry to wound the feelings of that esti- 
mable old gentleman by mentioning in print the 
real name of the English writer, or the phrase- 
ology of his viva voce critique; but the follow- 
ing, without occasioning any offence, will give 
the reader a sufficient idea of my friend’s style. 
If I made some remark about Mr. Kinglake’s 
History of the Crimean Invasion, off would go 
the orator of private life: ‘‘ When I read the 
first volume of Kinglake, I said, ‘ Kinglake had 
evidently concluded to crucify Louis Napoleon, 
and, by thunder, he Aas crucified him; but is it 
not extraordinary that while this acute and bril- 
liant writer has teetotally dried up that cuss of a 
despot, he has not written one line about this 
land of freedom or our immortal George Wash- 
ington?” 

As conversation obviously and not unreason- 
ably consists of words, I think that I shall not 
be irrelevant in making a few observations on 
the peculiar phrases, idioms, and vocabulary in 
constant use on the other side of the water, but 
some of them almost unknown here, and caleu- 
lated to instantly excite the attention and sur- 
prise of an English traveller. Some of these 
words and phrases are good old classical English, 
to be found in Shakespeare, and in the transla- 
tion of the Bible, and words which the old 
colonists took with them from their old home, 
and which, though fallen into desuetude here, 
have been retained in daily use by our more 
conservative Cousins. Among them is the word 
“sick,” which we apply now solely to nausea, 
while in America it 1s used as an exact equiva- 
lent for our word “ill,”’ which I never heard used 
with them. It is almost superfluous to point 
out that it is old English. ‘‘ Sick unto death” 
is a phrase used in the translation of the New 
Testament, where we are also told that * Peter’s 
wife’s mother lay sick of a fever.” 

The Americans do not use the word “stranger” 
to anything like the extent we imagine from 
hearing it incontinently repeated by every Eng- 
lish actor impersonating a Yankee on the stage. 
“ My friend” is a more frequent form of address. 
You ask your way in the streets, and the repl 
will often be, “My friend, if you go up Sixt 
Avenue, and turn down Seventeenth-street, I 
guess you will find B-street right opposite.” 

The two words repeated most frequently, 
and to which the foreign ear gets at last almost 
accustomed, are “air” for are, and “benn” 
for been. ‘“ We have benn talking to-day about 
your letters, my friend, to the London Daily 

, and we opine that you air not as friendly 
to this country as you might be, were you not 
prejudiced by your Européan ideas.” When 
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Mr. Russell stated this, there was a great out- 
cry, and at Boston it was mentioned to me as a 
glaring instance of Bull-Run Russell’s inaccu- 
racy and malevolence. 

There are some few peculiarities, which are 
so well known here that I pass over them 
rapidly. Almost every one has some title, prefix, 
or handle to his name; and as they expect it 
themselves, so they lavishly confer it on others. 
I was introduced to a major-general at Frederick 
City, who turned out to be a very intelligent 
gentleman, who had travelled in Europe, and 
was celebrated as a scientific farmer, and some- 
what scientific toper, in his own neighbourhood, 
but was a general in the State Militia. Every 
man is either “the Honourable,” or a General 
or Colonel. I was usually addressed as Colonel 
(or “ Cunnel”’) when with the army, as “‘ Doctor” 
when with some of the staff of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. My acquaintances also insisted on im- 
puting to me senatorial honours, to which I had 
no right whatever. I was several times intro- 
ducedas “a Member of the British Parliament,” 
though I as often accepted “ the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds,” and modestly denied the soft impeach- 
ment. I have letters in the desk at which I 
write, in which I am always introduced as “ the 
Honourable P. Q. Z.” 

There must be some acknowledged points of 
difference between our tongue and theirs, for 
the Emperor Nicholas, during the Crimean war, 
issued a proclamation or edict of some kind, ex- 
pressing his high and supreme desire and com- 
mand that “the American language should be 
studied throughout his wide dominions.” These 
are to be found in conversation, or in colloquial 
and humorous writings, like those of Hali- 
burton, James Russell Lowell, and Artemus 
Ward. But Our Cousins have no need to be 
“thin-skinned” about their written style, when 
they can point proudly to the purity of Wash- 
ington Irving, the sustained elevation and dig- 
nity of Prescott, and even the florid eloquence 
of Bancroft, to say nothing of ex-Professor and 
Poet Longfellow’s charming Hyperion, or those 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, or Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

I am writing rather of vulgarities and pecu- 
liarities to be found mainly among the lower 
middle classes and the lower orders in America; 
and do not let us forget that we have our vul- 
garities and peculiarities, and that Our Cousins 
are just as severe upon us as we are upon Our 
Cousins. They may assuredly, with perfect 
truth, boast of the fact that the English (or, for 
the sake of concession, let us call it the American) 
language is far more purely spoken on “the 
boundless continent” than in its native home. 
There is nothing among the wildest prairie in- 
habitants of the West to answer to such odious 
and unintelligible dialects as are spoken by the 
agricultural labourers of Yorkshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Wiltshire. The roughest private 
soldier in the army, the noisiest rowdie in 
New York, the humblest ostler, or porter, or 
stage-driver, long-shore man, or dustman, or 





tolerably educated tradespeople. The Irish 
keep their brogue almost in full vigour; but 
an educated Irishman usually speaks exemplary 
English; and even Irishmen are educated in 
America. 

The “vulgarities” are, perhaps, confined to 
the lower orders; but the higher and better 
educated have their “ peculiarities.” A lawyer 
in New England, who was a man of varied and 
extensive reading, remoustrated with me for 
breakfasting in the room only frequented by my 
own sex. I had done so for the very simple 
reason that I thought my appearance in the 
ladies’ coffee-room would be an intrusion, as I 
had no ladies with me. It was not the result 
of misgiving. ‘ Why don’t you take your 
meals in the ladies’ apartment,” he said, “in- 
stead of in the midst of a parcel of hawking and 
spitting cusses ?” 

I heard another gentleman of the same cul- 
ture and social status use the word “a human” 
as an equivalent for “a man.” Speaking of 
some stranger to whom he had been introduced, 
he said, “1 never saw such a queer aman in all 
my life.” I was surprised to find how many 
phrases that were familiar to my ear in the 
West Indies a quarter of a century ago, were in 
constant use both in New England and in the 
Border States. For example, the Barbadians 
and the Americans invariably use the word 
“mad” for angry. “Don’t make me mad.” 
“T was so mad this morning, because papa won’t 
take us to the theatre to-night.” Then, again, 
in both places, “mash” is equivalent to our 
“smash.” I heard a small boy at Washington, 
beneath my window, telling a little girl, “Vl 
hit Tom with a rock-stoxe, I will. Tl hit him 
till he’s a fool. I guess I’ll mash his nose, so 
that it won’t want mashing again.” 

To conclude isto determine. I remember a 
despatch from Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, who 
was successful at Grand Gulf, April 29th, 1863, 
to the Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, in which he wrote that he had “concluded 
to land the troops.” An impious old banker 
in the North, who was called upon by some 
devout emissaries of a missionary society and 
asked to contribute, is reported to have replied 
that his view of the case was that, as things 
stood, not half the people who deserved met 
their merited fate hereafter, and that, as far as 
he was personally concerned, he “ had coucluded 
to go to *? the rest here understood. 
To “ skedaddie” is now a fashionable word, sig- 
nifying to “run away.” When it was first 
used, a noble lord wrote to the Times to say 
that it was an old word in Scotland meaning 
to spill,” as applied especially to milk. Some 
pedantic correspondent forthwith suggested 
that “skedaddle” was derived from the Greek 
verb oxedavyupt, “to scatter.” To be “ gobbled 
up” is a still more recent phrase, and first 
rose on the vocabular horizon when I was in 
America. It means, “to be captured or seized” 
in war. “Some of our ammunition waggons 
and our teamsters were ‘gobbled up’ by the 


scavenger, speaks the language used Here by | rebel cavalry.” 
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Of course everything is “fixed” instead of 
being arranged, or settled. ‘“ Weddin-fixings” 
mean sumptuous food, high living; to use a 
very vulgar English phrase, “good grub.” 
“ Homely” means ugiy, and wgly means vicious. 
To “recuperate” is to recover. A medical 
man at Philadelphia said to me, “I suffer a 
reat deal from fatigue, but I wecuperate rapidly 
uring sleep.” You “ /ocate,” not place, any- 
thing, and a place is usually a “/ocation.” You 
are dound to do anything; Anglicé, you ought to 
doit. In the words of the very classical and ele- 
gant song, “‘ We’re dound to go the whole hog or 
none.” What we call here a leading article is 
in New York an “editorial ;” and the staff of 
contributors to a journal are spoken of as its 
editors. To enjoy yourself is to “have a good 
time.” This phrase, which I peculiarly dislike, 
from a kind of silly quaintness there is in it, 
was inevery one’s mouth. ‘“ Zo be raised,” is to 
be brought up, or reared. “ Zo judge,” is to think 
or to imagine. “I should judge, Mr. P. Q. Z., 
that you are in very excellent health.” In 
some of the newspapers the rule of writing 
appears to be never to use a short word when 
you can findalongone. Thus you must not say 
to give, but to “douate.” “Right away” is 
quickly in the English language. ‘The drst night 
[ slept at the Parker House, Boston, I rang my 
bell in the morning, and quietly asked the boy 
who answered it if I could have a warm bath? 
“Want awarm bath rigged?” saidthe juvenile, ina 
brusque manner. “Ishould like a bath,” Lreplied, 
and after a considerable delay it was ready. ‘The 
next morning I rang my bell very loudly, and, 
upon the youth arriving, shouted at him, “Rig 
me a bath right away.” The boy seemed quite 
delighted by my promptitude and the accuracy 
of my conversational style, and my bath was 
“ rigged” in two or three minutes. There was 

ne odiously affected and absurd phrase creep- 
ing into the newspapers at the time I was leaving. 
The writers of paragraphs about the weather 
took to calling the hot days of July and August 
“the heated term.” 

Our Cousins have some, but not many, 
peculiarities of pronunciation. It is “ob- 
liggatory” on you to recdgnise somebody. I 
heard the chief justice of the court for the 
District of Columbia at Washington talk of an 
ingiiry. It is very usual to shorten the penult 
of words of three syllables. They always talk of 
“the component parts” of a thing. Even the 
fashionable folk pronounce the word lévee, lévéé. 

There is one element in Transatlantic talk 
which I mention with reticence, both because of 
the nature of the subject itself, and from an 
earnest wish not to give offence to a great 
people, whom I sincerely admire. I allude toa 
special and pre-eminent gift of swearing oaths 
of a most blasphemous character inherent in 
the lower orders of America. To hear swear- 
ing brought to its highest perfection, 1 believe 
one should visit Texas, where the inhabitants 
pride themselves upon the elaborate ingenuity 
and exquisite fancy of their long-winded im- 


z 





precatious. 


_ The most daring flight in the way of swear- 
ing [have ever heard, was an observation made 
on board one of the Mississippi steam-boats. A 
Western farmer, though excessively drunk and 
noisy, had been playing poker, euchre, whist, 
and other games, with such transcendent success 
that he had literally “ cleaned out” all his friends 
and acquaintances on board of their last * green- 
back” or “ yellow-belly.” When every one had, 
for obvious reasons, refused to continue playing, 
he threw the cards down with a thump on the 
table, and jumping up, exclaimed, “ So, I guess, 
I’ve cleaned you all out, eh? And so I would 
clean out any soul on this airth this night. I 
am in such a humour this night, J am, that I 
would undertake to play the Almighty for the 
stars, and to leave him in total darkness in fif- 
teen minutes.” 


SPRING RAIN. 


Tue Eastern wind came sweeping through 
Spring’s first triumphal arch of blue, 
Trod hard her soft’ning lands, 
Shook from her grasp into the storm 
Lamb, bird, and flow’r, that just kept warm 
While breathed on ’twixt her hands. 


Shone on closed doors and sear-white street, 
And shivering beggar’s purpled feet, 
The sunlight’s brassy gleam ; 
Shone mockingly on pastures bare, 
Where patient cows, with roughened hair, 
Bent to the shrinking stream. 


O’er the gaunt trees with leaf-buds burned, 
The iron winter seemed returned 
With thicker spots of rust ; 
A stony blue was overhead, 
And Nature seemed not only dead, 
But dried and turned to dust. 


Till yesterday, at morning tide, 
Came bulging landward clouds that dyed 
The sky one leaden stain; 
We had scarce marked the softened cold, 
When lo! the dust, so pale, so old, 
Had dimpled to the rain. 


Bright rain not rocked on Winter's gale, 
Nor wreathed in stealthy Autumn’s veil, 
But Spring-time’s fairy daughter, 
Who, when she speaks, drops diamonds round, 
That twinkle on the streamy ground 
In pools of dancing water. 


A sweet confusion everywhere, 
A voiceful gladness on the air, 
Poured out in ample measure; 
The very stones seem clapping hands, 
And ev’ry lifted face expands 
As though ‘twere raining pleasure. 


Fall with crisp patter on the trees 
Spring’s clear out-spoken promises ; 
E’en now their perished leanness 
Swells ‘neath her dainty finger-tips. 
How bashfully her fresh young lips 
Will kiss them into greenness ! 
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The dripping garden we look down, 
Warm touches on its grey and brown 
Her pleasant hand makes plain: 
Here peeps a crocus, there the streak 
On that closed tulip’s wetted cheek 

Seems reddening in the rain. 


And who can so much beauty drop, 
Through Nature’s grand kaleidoscope, 
As this beloved new comer? ' 
Grouping anew old shapes and hues 
In delicate transparent views, 
Through which we see the Summer. 


One crimped currant-leaf we see, 
In its full cup, an augury 
Of scarlet fruit discloses. 
Those magic raindrops mirror shade, 
Till wall and paling are o’erlaid 
With visionary roses. 


What odours from Earth’s freshened breast! 
What push of growth! What quickened zest! 
And brooding from above! 
A solemn, deep, delicious sense 
Of a creative influence— 
An Energy of Love. 


Town trees in silver tangles shine, 
And roofs have all a beaded line 

Of crystal at their edges. 
Gutter and spout, with gurgling call, 
Answer the tinkling musical, 

Of drops from window-ledges. 


The rain’s last sprinkled benison 

A glory from the west hath won: 
A lovely rainbow lying 

Upon yon purple cloud the while, 

That moves us like the tearful smile 
Of some dear friend when dying. 


Hark! up, and up, and up the sky, 

With warble of rich melody, 
Skylarks with joy ascend. 

Ah, thus a thrill of faith can dart 

A wingéd rapture :—lift the heart 
Up after that, dear friend ! 





HOW MONSIEUR FLAMMAND 
DRAGGED HIS CHAIN. 


I was in bad health, and very hard up. A 
sharp attack of jungle-fever had obliged me to 
leave India, where my regiment was quartered ; 
and wandering about the different watering- 
places of France and Germany, trying to shake 
off the effects of my illness, had considerably 


reduced my purse. There were still some ten 
months (out of my two years’ leave of absence 
on sick certificate) to run before I should be 
obliged to rejoin my corps in the East ; but the 
bad effects of an English climate on my health, 
forced me to spend that time somewhere abroad. 
“Try a dry climate,” said my London doctor ; 
but his advice was something like that of the 
physician who recommended jelly and port wine 
to the sick pauper. The few hundred pounds 
of my patrimony which remained to me after 
the purchase of my several commissions, were 
long ago expended, and beyond my pay—three 








months of which had been advanced by that 
most kind-hearted and obliging of firms, Messrs. 
Cox and Co., the army agents—I had nothing 
whatever todepend upon. Under these cireum- 
stances, the question was not so much where to | 

o, as where I could, without injury to my 
irealth, spend least money for the next five or 
six months; and thus reflecting; I was led to 
remember that a lady cousin of my own, who 
some ten years previously had married a French 

entleman resident somewhere near Bourges, 

ad often asked me to pay her and her adopted 
home a visit. I therefore wrote to this relative, 
and telling her and her husband exactly how I 
was situated, asked them point blank whether 
they could receive an invalid pauper for two or 
three months, and if not, whether I could find 
any cheap lodging in their neighbourhood. In 
due time the answer came, begging that I would 
make their home my home until my health was 
restored, and urging upon me the consideration 
that the district in which they resided was con- 
sidered an exceedingly dry climate, the very 
thing, as I had told them, that my doctor recom- 
mended for me. 

In three days after the receipt of my cousin’s 
letter, I was at the London-bridge station, 
thence to make my way via Folkestone, Boulogne, 
Paris, Orléans, Blois, and Chateauroux, to Le 
Blanc, asmall chef d’arrondissement town in the 
department of Indre, and the old province of 
Le Berrie, in the days when departments were 
not in France. At Le Blane my cousin’s 
husband met me, and drove me over to his 


| chateau—which, by the way, in size and general 


appearance, resembled greatly one of the many 
“detached villa residences” common in the 


| neighbourhoods of Chalk Farm, Highgate, and 


Stoke Newington—a distance of about three 
leagues, or nine miles, over the very worst road 
it has ever been my lot to travel on wheels. 
Arrived at the chateau, nothing could exceed 
the kindness with which I was received, and 
although the view from the windows—extending 
as it did over a vast plain quite as monotonous and 
uninteresting as the desert between Cairo and 
Suez—was not cheering to a sick man in bad 
spirits, I began very soon to feel that my sojourn 
in these parts would greatly benefit my health. 

But country life in France is very different 
from country life in England. In the former 
country—unless amongst the few very rich 
nobles who merely go to their chateaux for a 
few months every year, or else amongst the 
financial millionnaires who have in their country- 
houses, as at Paris, every possible luxury, and 
only look to their brief stay there as a 
distraction during the intervals of money- 
making—country life has very few, if any, of 
the elegancies of life which with us are to be 
found more or less in the household of every 
country gentleman, no matter how modest his 
means. My cousin’s husband was by no means 
badly off; in fact, for a French gentleman living 
on his own estate, he passed for being almost 
rich. And yet, day by day, he toiled—to say 
that he merely worked would not convey half 
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my meaning—at improving, or at seeing to the 
current necessary labour of his estate, much as 
Australian settlers are obliged to look after 
their newly-acquired sheep-farms. By daylight 
every morning he had taken his cup of café 
au lait, and was off, either on foot or on horse- 
back, according to the distance, to see how 
some planting, or draining, or ploughing, or 
reaping, or felling of trees, was going on. At 
eleven o’clock he came back, and we then met 
for the first time in the day, at a déjeiiner a la 
fourchette, which lasted until noon. No sooner 
was this meal over than he was off again to 
superintend some other work, while the lady 
of the house—who was always invisible until 
eleven o’clock—disappeared again to her house- 
hold duties, and was no more seen until six, at 
which time we all sat down to dinner. In the 
evening, the master of the house was invariably 
knocked-up and sleepy, and his wife was fully 
occupied with hearing their two children say 
their prayers, and seeing them to bed. By 
nine o’clock everybody in the house had re- 
tired for the night. This was the life we led 
six days out of seven. On Sunday the whole 
family went early to hear mass at the church 
of the neighbouring village. It was a league 
off, and they only got back a little before noon, 
when the substantial breakfast was served. 
The afternoon was spent in smoking, inspect- 
ing the poultry-yard, and receiving the visits 
of the parish priest, or a few of the peasant 
farmers who lived in the vicinity. There were 
no books, music, visitors to my hosts of their 
own rank in life; there was no returning of visits, 
no hunting, very little shooting, and, in short, 
no amusement of any kind. 

Such as the very little shooting was, it 
formed for a time my solitary resource. After 
shooting in Indian jheels, where a bag of fifteen 
or sixteen couple of snipe is by no means an 
unusual amount of sport before mid-day, it was 

oor work to toil from early morning to late 
in the afternoon, and be rewarded with, perhaps, 
two dozen shots, of which more than half 
were at birds so wild that it was a mere waste 
of powder and lead firing at them. Then, 
again, French pointers are not trained as ours 
are to drop after a shot, but are taught to run 
in upon dead or wounded game, to pick it up, or 
eatch it, and bring it to the sportsman. This 
custom an Englishman can hardly ever get 
over, and it worries him, no matter how long 
he may shoot in France. To bring back to 
the chateau half a dozen—three brace—red- 
legged partridges was considered a very excel- 
lent day’s sport for my single gun, and to do 
even this I had to start very early in the morn- 
ing, remain out all day, and only get home to- 
wards evening. When my bag contained a hare 
—le beau liévre, as the French always call that 
quadruped—there was as much excitement 
among the servants and farm-labourers, as I 
ever saw in an Indian village when a Bengal 
tiger had fallen at a shot from an English 
sahib’s rifle. The French look less to sport, but 
more to the shooting for the pot, than we do. I 





remember on one occasion bringing home, as 
the fruit of twelve hours’ toiling under a blazing 
September sun, four brace of partridges, three 
snipe, and two hares. This wonderful day’s 
sport was talked about through all the district 
for upwards of a month. 

I very soon began to tire of this kind of 
shooting. I found the severe toil of walking 
over such a great extent of country—which 
was absolutely necessary in order to make any 
bag at all—too trying for my state of health, 
and therefore took to merely wandering about 
gun in hand, shooting if 1 fell in with any 
game, but not ashamed to return home with an 
empty bag. I became a subscriber for six 
months to that best of all papers—some one has 
called it the best friend of Englishmen on the 
Continent — Galignani’s Messenger, and the 
walking over to the district post-oflice—two 
leagues off—three times a week, in order to 
receive each time two numbers of the paper, 
became almost occupation enough for me. In 
the country districts of France there is no such 
thing as delivery by the postman, each person 
living more than about a mile—I forget how 
many kilométres is the stipulated distance—from 
the post-office in the provinces, must go or send 
for his own letters or papers, or do without 
them. 

On one of these walking expeditions to fetch 
my newspaper I first became acquainted with 
Monsieur Flammand, or Pére Flammand, as he 
was generally called. I was caught in a severe 
thunder-storm close to the outskirts of thevillage, 
and I ran to the nearest habitation and asked 
for shelter until the storm should pass. The 
house was a small two or three roomed cottage, 
of the sort inhabited in that part of France ty 
the small peasant proprietors. It stood quite by 
itself, in a small plot of ground, perhaps three 
hundred yards from the rest of the village. The 
only occupants of the cottage appeared to be an 
old peasant woman and a very much older man, 
who was dressed in the long cassock worn on 
all occasions by the French Catholic clergy 
when not officiating in church. The old gen- 
tleman received me very kindly, and begged I 
would remain until the storm had quite passed, 
but as the rain lasted more than an hour, I re- 
mained talking with him long enough to discover 
that he was a man of much greater refinement 
and knowledge than was generally found 
among the rural clergy of France. That he 
was a priest I understood from the theological 
and devotional books in his room, but havin 
already made the acquaintance of the parish 

riest at my cousin’s house, and not having 
omer of there being another clergyman in the 


neighbourhood, I was — to know who my 


entertainer could be, knowing that in France 
priests without parishes are very rare indeed, 
there being often not enough in the various dio- 
ceses to allow of an incumbent to each parish, 
Although an old man, my host was evidently 
not too infirm to officiate in a church, and there- 
fore I dismissed the idea that he had been 
shelved on account of his age. When I returned 
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home in the evening, I asked my cousin and her 
husband concerning my new acquaintance, but 
beyond knowing the old man by sight, having 
heard that he had once been a priest, that he 
had lived nearly twenty years in the same 
cottage, that he always attended the daily and 
weekly services of the parish church, and par- 
took every Sunday of the communion, but 
never officiated in any way—beyond these, and 
the circumstance that he was not a native of 
the parish, my friends knew nothing whatever 
about him. Now, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, to be once a priest, is to be always 
a priest. No individual who has been or- 
dained, can take to any other pursuit. If he 
sin grievously against morality, or against eccle- 
siastical authority, or be convicted of heresy, 
he may be suspended from his functions for a 
longer or a shorter period by his bishop, but he 
nevertheless remains always a priest. I there- 
fore wondered more and more what could be the 
reason of this old man not officiating in his 
calling: the more so as I learnt that, owing 
to the parish priest having to go once a month 
to another village where there was no incumbent, 
the church of the place where this old gentle- 
man lived remained shut up every fourth Sunday. 

Of his former life the old gentleman never 
spoke, save that he once said in my presence— 
for I got by degrees to know him very well in- 
deed, and often called to sit and talk with him 
on my way to and from the post-oflice—that he 
had been ordained a priest in such a year (some 
forty years me powy be at Paris. In short, it 
was only after I had been acquainted with bim 
for three or four months, and when I had formed 
a decided liking for the old man, and when I 
was on the eve of leaving that part of France 
altogether, that I learnt from another person the 
history of Pére Flammand. 

Monsieur Flammand, when a young man 
about five-and-twenty, was ordained priest at 
Paris a few months after Napoleon was banished 
to St. Helena: that is to say, about the year 
1816. After his ordination he was appointed 
vicaire—what in England we should call curate 
—to one of the large churches in the capital ; 
and four or five years later he was chosen by 
the archbishop of the diocese to be curé—what 
with us would be called rector—of a small 
country parish about ten leagues from Paris. 
In this village—the name of which I forget— 
he inhabited a small house close to the church, 
containing five rooms besides the kitchen. One 
of these rooms was the priest’s study ; in another 
he took his meals; in the third he slept; the fourth 
was the room of the old bonne, or housekeeper, 
who was his only servant ; the fifth, fitted up with 
a bed and a few chairs, formed a spare room in 
which any brother clergyman coming from a 
distance, or any stranger who happened to visit 
the curé, could sleep. All the rooms were on 
the ground floor: in fact, the house was merely 
a better kind of cottage. 
spare room had been added to the rest of the 
house, and butted out close to the main road 
which led to the village. It had one door which 


The room used as a | 


opened into the garden, and another which led 
into the study, or sitting-room, next to which 
was the room in which the priest slept; the 
dining-room, the room in which the old bonne 
slept, and the kitchen, being all at the other: | 
side of the passage, which, as it were, cut the 
house in two. 

One very cold winter’s evening, shortly after 
dark, and in the midst of a snow-storm, a young 
peasant woman came to the priest’s door, and 
besought the housekeeper for a lodging for the 
night. She said she was on her way to Paris 
to see her father, who was in service in that 
city, but she had wandered and lost her way in 
the snow-storm. She was not without means 
to pay for her lodging, but hoped Monsieur le 
Curé might kindly allow her to sleep in his 
kitchen for the night. It would not only save 
the price of her bed, but be more respectable as 
a sojourn for a young unmarried woman than 
the auberge of the village. In country places 
in France, such applications to the clergy are 
by no means uncommon, and were still less so 
before railways had drawn all towns and localities 
much nearer each other. Moreover, at that time 
there were a considerable number of disbanded 
soldiers, and other loose characters, wandering 
about France: insomuch that no woman who 
could have avoided doing it, would have spent 
a night in a small village wine-shop, if she had 
any other place she could go to. 

As a matter of course the priest gave his 
consent that the traveller should stop the night 
in his house, and the spare room was got ready 
for her. The next morning the snow-storm 
was still so heavy that it was impossible for 
the woman to proceed on her journey, so she 
remained at the priest’s, helping the old bonne 
in her household work, and dining with the 
priest and his housekeeper ; in the evening she 
retired as before to the room which had been 
allotted to her. 

The following morning, very early, there was 
an alarm through the village. A strange woman 
had been found murdered in the priest’s house. 
It appeared that a labourer who often attended 
to the priest’s garden, and did other odd jobs 
about the place, went to the curé’s before any 
one was awake, with the intention of shovelling 
the snow off the roof of the house. Not to 
disturb any one, he entered the spare room by 
the door which led into the garden, as he had 
left a spade in that room on a previous occasion, 
and did not know any one was lying there. 
To his astonishment he found a woman in the 
bed, with her throat cut from ear to ear, and 
| evident marks of a struggle visible in her torn 
| clothes and the disordered bed-clothes. The first 
| thing he did was to call the priest, who appeared 
| paralysed with fear and dismay. The mayor 
and other village authorities were then sum- 
moned, and quickly assembled in the room, 
in order to go through the forms which the law 
of France requires on such occasions. Near 
the bed of the murdered woman was found a 
| razor, Which was recognised as belonging to the 
| priest, aud with this weapon, which was covered 
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with blood, the murder had no doubt been com- 
mitted. The doctor of the village gave it as 
his opinion, that the unfortunate woman had 
been outraged before being murdered, and that 
she had been dead for some hours. There 
were footsteps of a man’s foot discovered in 
the snow, leading from the window of the room 
in which the priest slept, to the outside door of 
the room opening into the garden in which 
the murder had taken place, and these marks 
corresponded exactly in size with a pair of shoes 
which were found hidden under some rubbish in 
the garden, which were dirty as having been 
lately used, and were also spotted with blood. 
These shoes were recognised as belonging to 
the priest. In the same place a white cotton 
handkerchief, upon which some person had 
evidently wiped blood from his hands and fingers, 
was also found, and this also was proved to 
belong to the priest. The woman had not been 
murdered for the sake of whatever money or 
valuables she had about her, for her purse, 
containing three or four gold pieces and some 
silver, was found on a chair near the bed, and 
hanging round her neck were a small gold 
cross, and a silver box or case such as are 
used in Roman Catholic countries to contain 
relics. No person had been seen near the 
priest’s house during the day or evening previous 
to the murder, and the old housekeeper declared 
that, during the night in which the deed had 
been committed, she had not heard any noise or 
struggle. But it was shown that, as her room 
was some distance from that in which the mur- 
dered woman had slept, she might not have heard 
what was taking place there, even if there had 
been a noise. It was, however, proved that the 
priest’s room was so near the room in which the 
murder had taken place, that it was almost im- 
possible for him not to have heard a disturbance 
there. The priest himself declared that he 
had slept sound, and had heard nothing. The 
shoes which were found in the garden he ac- 
knowledged to be his, but said they had been 
kept for some considerable time in a cupboard 
in the room where the murdered woman had 
slept, as they were a pair which he did not use in 
the winter months. The handkerchief he also 
said was his, but declared that, on the previous 
evening at supper, he had lent it to the woman, 
who had told him she had none of her own, to tie 
round her head during the night. He could 
not account for the razor being found in the 
room. Altogether, the evidence against him 
was considered so strong that he was seut to 
prison, and, in due time, was brought to trial, 
on the accusation of having outraged and then 
murdered the woman who had slept in his house. 

In those days the public feeling and pre- 
judice against priests were very strong in 
France. Moreover, then as now, every man 
put on his trial in that country was considered 
guilty until he could prove himself innocent. 
The priest was tried, cross-questioned, badgered, 
and questioned again, until he hardly knew what 
he said or what he denied. The evidence against 


strongiy adverse. Moreover, it came out—or 
was brought to light by the Procureur-Royal— 
that, long ago, ten vears before he became a 
priest, when he was a mere boy, he had been 
strongly suspected of an intrigue with a mar- 
ried woman. Of course, this fact—which, in 
England, would not for a moment have been 
admitted in evidence—was made the most of. 
To make a long story short, he was found guilty 
of both charges, and condemned to death, from 
which he was saved at the last moment by court 
influence, as the Bourbons, who were then in 
power, disliked the idea of a priest suffering an 
ignominious death on the scaffold, His sentence 
was commuted to the galleys for life, and he 
was sent off, a condemned felon, to work in 
chaius for the rest of his days in the Bagne at 
Brest. 

This unfortunate man was cliained to a 
prisoner convicted of most atrocious crimes, 
and, day or night, night or day, the chain 
that linked these two together was never un- 
done. The blasphemy which sounded all day 
and every day in his ears, was augmented ten- 
fold by the miscreants who surrounded him 
when they discovered that he had been, and, 
indeed, was yet, a minister of religion. By 
day, in cold, or wet, or heat, he had to 
toil in the dockyards at work, which he had 
neither the strength of body to endure, nor the 
knowledge how to make the best of. Blows 
and oaths from the prisoners’ warders were 
amongst the least of the evils he had to submit 
to in mute dispair. All prisoners condemned 
in France to the galleys were treated not only 
worse than the brutes that perish, but as if the 
chief end and aim of their punishment were to 
harden them in vice, and make them reckless of 
the laws of God and man. But this unfortunate 
priest was treated far worse than the others, for 
he was the everlasting butt, and at him were 
levied all the most horrible jokes, of all his 
fellow-prisoners. 

How he endured this existeuce, after his 
eaceful life as a country parish priest, seems 
litle short of a miracle. And yet he did 
endure it, not only for a few, but for more 
than four-and-iwenty years. He had been all 
this time a condemned galley-slave, when a 
soldier in one of the French colonies, being on 
his death-bed, confessed, first in private to a 
priest, aud afterwards publicly before the autho- 
rities, how he was the real culprit who had com- 
mitted the crime for which poor Monsieur Flam- 
mand had been judged guilty. He gave full and 
particular details how he had entered the room 
where the girl slept, with tlic intention of stealing 
whatever he could find. How he had found the 
woman sleeping there, liad committed the double 
crime of which the priest had been accused, 
and had used the shoes, which he found in 
the cupboard, for the purpose of throwing sus- 
picion on the priest, making it appear as if the 
latter had walked from his own window across 
the garden to the door of the girl’s room. The 
handkerchief he declared he had found on the bed, 





him was purely circumstantial, but it was j| but did not know that it belonged to the priest. 
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The razor he declared he had found in the same 
cupboard as the shoes, and, feeling sure that it 
must belong to the priest, had, after murdering 
the girl with it, purposely left it in a conspicuous 
place, so as to cause people to believe that the 
foul deed had been committed by the priest. 
All he had cared for at the time, he said, was to 
divert the scent of justice from himself. He 
was a native of the place where the murder 
took place, and had, a few hours after com- 
mitting the crime, formed one of the crowd 
that went to the priest’s house, where he was 
one of the loudest to declare that it must have 
been the priest, and no other, who murdered the 
unhappy woman. He had shortly after left his 
native place, taken service as a substitute in 
the army, and, after some twenty-four years’ ser- 
vice, did, on his death-bed, make the confession 
which exonerated Monsieur Flammand. 

As a matter of course, the poor priest was in 
due time released from the Bagne, and restored 
to all his civil rights. His bishop offered several 
times to reinstate him in a parish, but he in- 
variably, respectfully and firmly, declined. The 
reason he gave was, that the twenty-four years 
spent amongst the forcats at Brest had rendered 
him unfit and unworthy ever to officiate again at 
the altar. He continued a most devoutly re- 
ligious man, but said that if God spared his life 
to the utmost age given unto man, it would 
barely suffice to purify his soul from the 
moral contagion of that hell upon earth, the 
Bagne. He retired to a part of France where 
he was not known, and, although he dressed as 


the French clergy do when not officiating in the 
church, he never entered a church save as thie 


humblest layman might have done. He never 
told his story but to one or two intimate friends. 
When I knew him he had been set at liberty 
some eight or nine years, and not long ago I 
heard that he was dead. 





EXCEEDINGLY ODD FELLOWS. 


GrorcE has told you about his account at 
the Post-office Savings-bank, and would have 
you believe that he was a model of prudence, 
and all that sort of thing.* But I could tell 
you a different story. Not that I mind what 
he says about me being aggravating, and sitting 
and saying nothing, and that being worse than 
nagging, for I despise such insinuations ; but 
George, though he is my husband, and as kind 
and good a man as ever breathed, is a fool with 
his money, and that’s the truth. His putting 
money in the Post-office Savings-bank is just 
a fad, and I feel certain that if I don’t look after 
him, he will make ducks and drakes of it after 
all. He told you that he is an Odd Fellow. 
Well do I know it. The state that he comes 
home in after the lodge meetings, which are 
held at that horrid Yorkshire Grey, is dreadful. 
To hear him coming up to bed at two o’clock 





* See page 79 of the present volume: My Ac- 
count with Her Magesry. 





in the morning, you would think they was 
shooting coals up the stairs. And then when 
he comes into the bedroom, trying to walk 
straight and holding on by the chest of drawers, 
and I give him a look, he says, “ Don’t look 
like that, Susan; you know I have been at the 
lodge providing for a rainy day, and doing my 
duty to my family.” I must say this of George, 
that always when he’s been providing for a 
rainy day and doing his duty to his family, he 
comes home smelling of rum with lemon. 

When George first joined the Odd Fellows I 
thought it was a very good thing, for he told 
me, that by paying in a small sum every month, 
he would get ten shillings a week if he ever 
happened to be laid up, and ten pounds for 
burial expenses if he died, which of course 
would be a nice thing to have, and one-and- 
ninepence a month not too much to pay for it. 
But after a bit there were so many lodge meet- 
ings, and George so often coming home tight, 
that I began to think one-and-ninepence couldn’t 
do it, so I was determined to get to the bottom 
of it, and one day I catechised him. 

“* Whatever do you do at that lodge, George ?” 
Isays. “Do,” he says, “ why, transact busi- 
ness, of course.” ‘ But it surely doesn’t take 
you till two o’clock in the morning,” I says. 
“Oh yes it does,” he says; “the business is 
sometimes very heavy, and there’s a great 
many accounts to go through, and the affairs of 
the order to discuss, and lots of things—lor’ 
bless you, you have no idea what a great society 
ours is; it’s bigger than the Freemasons’: we 
have hundreds of thousands of members all over 
the country, and more than a million of money, 
and an Act of Parliament all to our own selves.” 
Well, of course, when he told me that they had 
so much money, and an Act of Parliament all 
to themselves, I thought it must be all right. 
But, by-and-by, there was a deal too much of 
the lodge to please me. Whenever I wanted 
him to come home early, or to take me to the 
theatre, it was always “ I can’t to-night, Susan, 
for I’ve to go to the lodge.” “ But it ain’t 
the lodge night, George,” I used to say. “ No,” 
he would answer, “ but there’s a special meet- 
ing to-night, and I must not miss it, as I ex- 

ect soon to be G. M.” ‘ Why, what’s that ?” 

says. “Oh,” he says, “Grand Master, Susan, 
which is the highest office there is in our society, 
and an honour to them as is ‘elected to it.” 
“ Well,” I says, “George, it may be a very fine 
thing for you to be G. M., but it ain’t plea- 
sant for me sitting here moping at home night 
after night till one, two, three, and four in the 
morning, and you always coming home smell- 
ing as you do of rum, which doesn’t look to me 
like business.” 

I was determined to know what they did at 
the lodge; and so one night, when I thought 
George and the members would be in the midst 
of their business, I put on my bonnet and shawl 
and a thick dotied veil, walked down to the 
Yorkshire Grey, and slipped into the parlour, 
which I knew was next to the large room 
where the Odd Fellows held their meetings. I 
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had a glass of shrub and a biscuit, and told the 
young man that, as I was rather tired, I would 
sit and rest myself a bit. Well, I hadn’t been 
there five minutes before I heard voices in the 
next room, and George’s above all, crying, 
“ Order, order!” And then I heard somebody 
say, “Oh, bother the accounts; put them books 
away, and let’s get to business.” ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
everybody cried, and there was a tremendous 
knocking on the tables, and a voice called out, 
“Give your orders, gentlemen, the waiter is in 
the room ;” and then there was a scuffling about 
and a chinking of glasses, and after a little delay 
a voice cried out, ‘‘ Tile the door, Joseph, Bro- 
ther Bensley will oblige.” I heard a bolt go, 
there was more knocking on the tables, and 
then somebody—Brother Bensley, I suppose— 
began to sing the “ Haymakers” through his 
nose, and after each verse they all took up the 
chorus. At the end of this song, which seemed 
to be applauded with hammers, I heard another 
voice ask, ‘‘ What shall we say after that, Bro- 
ther Bensley?” and Brother Bensley replied, 
“May the present moment be the worst of 
our lives.” Everybody cried “ Hear, hear, hear!” 
and the hammer went at it again. I stopped a 
full hour, and this sort of thing went on all the 
time. After each song, it was always, “Give 
your orders, gentlemen, the waiter is in the 
room ;” and then, “Tile the door, Joseph, 
Brother this, that, or the other will oblige ;” 
then the bolt went, and the song began, and 
the company took up the chorus and clapped 
their hands and knocked, and made such a 
noise as I never heard. 

Well, I couldn’t with conscience remain any 
longer on a glass of shrub and a biscuit, so I 
went away and took a walk as far as John’s, and 
stopped with Jane for more than an hour, and 
went back again to the Yorkshire Grey about 
eleven; and would you believe it, they were still 
at it, singing choruses and hammering on the 
tables like mad. And I hadn’t listened outside 
for more than five minutes, before I heard my 
George singing Home sweet Home, and I knew 
very well [ Ls voice what state he was in. 
Some women would have walked right into the 
room and had him out there and then; but what- 
ever my feelings may be, a thing I never will do 
is to go and fetch my husband out of the public- 
house. If a man demeans himself in such a 
place, that’s no reason a woman should; and 
from all I hear you don’t get anything by it but 
dirt thrown in your face, as the publican always 
sides with his customers, and a wife as goes and 
interferes with her husband, when he is spending 
his money and enjoying himself, is looked upon 
asacurse. So I didn’t wait to see or hear any 
more, but went straight home, and, the fire not 
being out, sat up for George, determined to give 
him a bit of my mind for once. It was past one 
when he arrived. I knew what state he was in 
before he came in, by the way he boggled with 
the lateh-key, which is a thing I am sorry I ever 
consented to, and which I might have nipped 
in the bud if I had begun in time; but let such 
things only take root, and grow, and it’s a 





charter ever afterwards. You wouldn’t believe 
the artfulness of George when he’s half-seas over. 

I often wonder how he can do it, with the 
drink in and the wit out as it is, when he 
comes home in that state? He'll stand just for 
a minute in the passage to balance himself, and 
then he’ll come in with a bounce to make be- 
lieve that he’s brisk, and steady, and all right. 
And always when he comes in like that he 
smiles —ob, so idiotic!—and says, “ Well.” 
And I says, “Is it well?” and gives him a look 
which he can’t abear, I know. “Don’t be 
angry, Susan ?” he says ; “I didn’t intend to stop 
out so late, but the business of the lodge was 
rather heavy to-night, and ” «Fiddlesticks!” 
I says. “Oh, don’t talk like that, Susan,” he 
says; “you know it’s for my good and yours 
too.” “What!” I says, “drinking, and smok- 
ing, and singing songs to this ‘hour in the 
morning! it’s for the good of the Yorkshire 
Grey—that’s whose good it’s for. 1 know what 
your business is—it’s hip, hip, hurrah, bravo, 
a very good song, and very well sung; give 
your orders, gentlemen, the waiter’s in the 
room; tile the door, Joseph, Brother George 
will oblige with Home, sweet Home. Oh, you 
like your sweet home better than the Yorkshire 
Grey, don’t you?” “Susan,” he says, “I can’t 
stand this.” “No,” I says, “you can’t abear 
to be told of your faults; but you shan’t com- 
plain that I’m aggravating because I sit and say 
nothing; I intend to speak my mind, now, and 
I tell you, George, you are a great big pigeon 
that flies down every other night to the York- 
shire Grey to be plucked. Odd Fellows, in- 
deed. Old fools you are, the lot of you.” 

You should have seen how George opened 
his eyes to hear me come out like that. He 
flopped down in a chair, and sat staring at me 
like a stuck pig, and all he said was “ La, 
Susan.” ‘You know now what I think of you, 
George,” I says, “and let me tell you that I 
know all about your Odd Fellows’ Society, and 

our lodge nights, and your courts, and your 
benefits, and all the rest of the rubbish.” 
“Rubbish!” he says. “ Rubbish,” I says ; 
“ what’s all this but rubbish ?” and I out with 
the drawer and flung all his regalia, as he calls 
them, in a heap before him on the floor, 
“What do you call this?” I says, and I took 
them up one by one—a blue sash embroidered 
with the arms of the order, a ridiculous thing 
for all the world like the picture in Zadkiel’s 
almanack, a satin apron, a silk velvet collar, a 
gold sash tie, a silver star, a gold tassel, and 
two rosettes. “One would think,” I says, 
“that you was a sweep, and that you had got 
all these rags together to go out with Jack-in- 
the-Green on the first of May. And here’s 
the bill,” I says; “sash with the ridiculous 
arms of the order, eight-and-six; apron 
six shillings, collar five shillings, sash-tie one- 
and-nine, star one-and-six, tassel one-and- 
nine, rosettes three-and-six—total, one pound 
nine shillings, and all to make a guy of your- 
self.” “ Well, but you know, Susan,” he says, 
“these things are necessary to distinguish the 
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order and keep it together.” ‘And a pretty 
thing to keep together,” I says, “if all be true.” 
* All be true,” he says, “what do you mean?” 
“JT mean,” I says, “what’s written in this 
book, which my brother John gave me last 
night, and told me to be sure and read it to 
you.” “What book is it?” he says. “It’s 
what they call a blue-book,” I says. ‘“ La, 
Susan,” he says, “who would have thought of 
you reading a blue-book?” “TI shouldn’t have 
thought it myself,” I says, “for I always 
thought as they were dry things as nobody ever 
did read, buf used to wrap up butter and light 
the fire with; but I find different,” I says, 
for this blue-book, which is by Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, a gentleman under government, tells a 
many things which it is only right that every 
working man’s wife should know. [If you are 
able to keep your eyes open,” I says, “just 
listen to this, which is the evidence of a work: 
ing man like yourself, who was fool enough to 
go and be an Odd Fellow: ‘It has been the 
custom among the members ever since the 
commencement of this society, which was in 
1837, to spend in drink every club night at the 
rate of threepence from every member, which 
was taken out of the contributions, and which 
will amount up to the present time to 
3671. 4s. Every member was compelled to 
pay one shilling for drink on the feast day, 
whether he came or not, besides eight shillings 
a year spent for drink on committee nights, and 
for the last seventeen years it exceeds nine 
shillings a year, and sixpence extra paid for 
every person becoming a member on club nights, 
and one shilling extra on becoming a member 
on feast days.’ And here’s the bill all regularly 
made out. Spent in drink, from 9th September, 
1837, to 15th October, 1862: 
s. d. 

On club nights 

On feast nights ..... mosie 7 

On committee nights ...... 

Extra paid by members... 13 


£568 0 0 


And all this, besides what the members spent 
on their own account, for the benefit of the 
public-house where the lodge was held. Another 
working man tells us that his lodge paid 
eighteen pounds for a flag and ten pounds for a 
drum. Now, what on earth a sick fund wants 
with a drum, is past my comprehension. And 
perhaps you will just listen to what this poor 
man says: ‘They have turned me out,’ he says, 
* because I would not pay for the dinner I never 
had. They are in the habit, every feast day, of 
taking so much money out of the box towards 
drinking—generally about thirty shillings, I 
think—also sixpence each towards the dinner. 
There are one or two teetotallers in the club, so 
last feast day (this I know for a fact) they 
had taken some money out of the box for drink ; 
one of these teetotallers asked for a glass of 
teetotal drink; he was refused, and told that he 
might buy it for himself. Some of the other 
members stopped till two or three o’clock the 





next morning to finish the drink bought with 
the money taken out of the box. Three or four 
of them were found next morning in a beastly 
state of intoxication, and carried home.’ And 
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that’s the way you Odd Fellows provide for a‘ | 
rainy day, and do your duty to your families. 
And here’s a nice bill to be charged to the funds 
of abenevolent society supported by poor work- 
ing men: 


£ s. d. 

Liquor at monthly meeting........... 9 0 0 

Band at anniversary .....sccereeeseee 5% @ 8 

Dinners to persons carrying banners 0 6 9 

Donation to Lancashire Relief Fund 5 0 0 
Grant for procession to dinner on the 
marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 

Wales ccacccsccces 10 0 0 


Why,” I says, “it’s nothing but liquor and 
foolery from beginning to end; ale, grog, dinners, 
banners, drums, flags, processions, and getting 
drunk, and all at the expense of the fund that 
ought to go for sickness and funerals. If you 
could all be buried in drums,” I says, “you 
might have them, with silk flags painted on both 
sides with the arms of the order for winding- 
sheets, but as for coffins, I don’t know where 
they are to come from.” 

I declare, if George wasn’t a nodding and fast 
asleep as a church. “George,” I says, “ you 
have had your evening, and now I'll have mine ;” 
and I stirred him up and made him listen. “ Look 
here,” I says, “what Mr. Tidd Pratt says, a 
gentleman as is under government, and his 
business to know all about. ‘The older you 
get,’ he says, ‘the worse you get; and in one 
year,’ he says, ‘no less than one hundred and 
thirty-seven friendly societies have been dis- 
solved and wound up,’ through not being able 
to carry on, their expenses being greater than 
they could afford, all along of ale, and dinners, 
and drums, and such-like things, as are contrary 
to the Act of Parliament, which you have all to 
yourselves, and which you are so proud of. You 
brag about your Act of Parliament, but do you 
know what it says?” “No,” he says, “I never 
read it, and I suppose nobody ever did.” ‘Oh 
yes,” I says, “I have, and I can tell you 
that ale, and feasts, and banners, and drums 
taken out of the funds, is contrary to the 
act, and, what’s more,” I says, “ proceedings 
may be taken against you for paying away the 
funds for any such purpose, and I’ve a great 
mind to write to Mr. Tidd Pratt about your 
doings at the Yorkshire Grey.” “Oh, bother 
Mr. Tidd Pratt,” he says, “I want to go to 
bed;” and with that he gets up and bolts out of 
the room, and up-stairs, and when I goes up, three 
minutes after, he is sprawling all over the bed, 
and snoring like a bull, and there was his clothes 
lying scattered over tlie room, and his money 
out of his waistcoat-pocket lying all about the 
floor. Now, I’m not one to search my husband’s 
pockets, but when I find money lying about in 
that promiscuous manner, it’s only natural that I 
should pick it up and count it. Well, there was 
three shillings in silver, half a screw of tobacco, 
and threepence-halfpenny in coppers, and, to my 
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certain knowledge, when George went out to go 
to the Yorkshire Grey he had a bright half 
sovereign in his pocket; so that on that one 
lodge night he had spent six shillings and eight- 
pence-halfpenny, which is very nigh five shillings 
over and above his subscription. So I don’t 
wonder that he bolted away to bed and wouldn’t 
listen. That’s where it is. They can’t abear 
to be told the truth about their societies, for 
they know in their hearts that drink and drums 
is at the bottom of them. It’s my belief that 
if there were no public-houses there would be 
no Odd Fellows, and Foresters, and Ancient 
Druids, and other fools of the kind. I’ve heard 
my brother John say, and now I believe it, that 
it’s the badges, and the flags, and the bands of 
music that attracts members, just like recruiting 
for soldiers and slipping the shilling into poor 
young lads’ hands, when tiey’re dazzled with 
the ribbons and the fine uniform, and too much 
beer. 

George was very fast in telling you all about 
his savings in the Post-office bank; but he 
didn’t tell you that he once insured in the Bird- 
in-the-Hand Provident Association, and paid for 
two years, when the board was had up before 
the magistrate for swindling, and they broke 
into the office, and found it nothing but a back 
room at a corn-chandler’s, with no furniture ex- 
cept three dirty tobacco-pipes and a beer can, 
which had been a missing from the public-house 
at the corner for months, and the chairman of 
the board, on being accused of it, took a bitter 
oath that he’d never seen the can, when he had 
been a using it all the time to boil his coffee. 
The Bird-in-the-Hand gave out that it had five 
thousand pounds in the Bloomsbury Bank, but 
when they went and searched the books, they 
were told that it had only sixteen shillings there, 
and never had more than twenty pounds at any 
time. Whenever anybody died, the Bird-in-the- 
Hand disputed its liability, and the people were 
all too poor to make a stir about it and have 
justice. 

It’s true George has got a bit of money laid 
by now, but what I’m afraid of is that he will 
be doing something foolish with it. I’m sure 
he’s been bragging about his account out of 
doors, for there’s scarcely a day passes that he 
doesn’t get letters wanting him to take shares in 
all kinds of companies and associations for the 
benefit of the working classes, and circulars 
besides from people that make regalia and 
badges, and banners, and satin aprons, and all 
such rubbish. 

Tread in my paper, which is the Penny News- 
man, that Mr. Gladstone is going to set up in- 
surance offices for the working classes at the 
Post-office Savings-banks. I lear that there’s 
great opposition to it—by the publicans, I 
shouldn’t wonder—but I’m sure if parliament 
was only composed of working men’s wives the 
bill would be carried unanimously. It’s just 
what the working man wants, for as things are 
now he doesn’t know where to go for safety, 
and the way that lords and baronets and the 


aristocracy put their names to offices and so-| 


| cieties, that never do anything but go into 
Chancery and wind up, is really shameful, and a 
snare to them as haven’t got the education and 
knowledge to judge for themselves. I’m no 
politician myself, but, as a working man’s wife 
as knows how the money goes, I’m sure what 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to do is good, and if 
he would only go a little further, and make 
the Post-offices sick funds as well, he will 
be the best friend the working classes ever 
had. 

And bless him! I say, for the duty he has 
taken off the tea, and the bottle of brandy that 
you can now get at the grocer’s, without send- 
ing the girl to the public-house, where the 
fellows get larking with her, leading to crinolines 
and red petticoats and ruin. Why, at Plum- 
berry’s, where I often buy my tea, we can now 
get brandy, gin, rum, and any kind of wine ; and 
I’m sure, if George would only buy his bottle 
of rum there, and bring it home and have his 
glass by the fireside with me (or a mate from 
the shop, too, if he likes), it would cost him 
less money; he would have no headache, and 
he’d be a deal more pleasant to all parties, next 
morning. 





A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
In Twenty-Four CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VII. DISSENSION. 


Tue knowledge Calvert now possessed of 
the humble relations which had subsisted 
between Miss Grainger and his uncle’s family, 
had rendered him more confident in his manner, 
and given him even a sort of air of protection 
towards them. Certain it is, each day made 
him less and less a favourite at the villa, while 
Loyd, on the other hand, grew in esteem and 
liking with every one of them. A preference 
which, with whatever tact shrouded, showed 
itself in various shapes. 

“T perceive,” said Calvert one morning, as 
they sat at breakfast together, “ my application 
for an extension of leave is Ae I am 
ordered to hold myself in readiness to sail with 
drafts for some regiments in Upper India!” he 
paused for a few seconds, and then continued: 
**T’d like any one to tell me what great difference 
there is in real condition between an Indian 
officer and a transported felon. In point of daily 
drudgery there is little, and as for climate the 
felon has the best of it.” 

“T think you take too dreary a view of your 
fortune. It is not the sort of career I would 
choose, nor would it suit me, but if my lot had 
fallen that way, I suspect I’d not have found it 
so unendurable.” 

“No. It would not suit you. There’s no 
scope in a soldier’s life for those little sly prac- 
tices, those small artifices of tact and ingeuuity, 
by which subtlety does its work in this world. 
In such a career, all this adroitness would be 
clean thrown away.” 





“T hope,” said Loyd, with a faint smile, 
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“that you do not imagine that these are the 
gifts to achieve success in any calling.” 

“T don’t know—I am not sure, but I rather 
suspect they find their place at the Bar.” 

“Take my word for it, then, you are totally 
mistaken. It is an error just as unworthy of 
your good sense as it is of your good feeling !” 
And he spoke with warmth and energy. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Calvert. ‘For 
three months I have been exploring to find one 
spot in your whole nature that would respond 
fiercely to attack, and at last I have it.” 

* You put the matter somewhat offensively to 
me, or I’d not have replied in this fashion—but 
let us change the topic, it is an unpleasant one.” 

“T don’t think so. When a man nurtures 
what his friend believes to be a delusion, and a 
dangerous delusion, what better theme can there 
be than its discussion ?” 

*T’|l not discuss it,” said Loyd, with deter- 
mination. 

* You'll not discuss it ?” 

ee No 1 

“ What if I force you? What if I place the 

uestion on grounds so direct and so personal 
that you can’t help it?” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

* You shall presently. For some time back I 
have been thinking of asking an explanation 
from you—an explanation of your conduct at 
the villa. Before you had established an inti- 
macy there, I stood well with every one. The 
old woman, with all her respect for my family 
and connexions, was profuse in her attentions. 
Of the girls, as I somewhat rashly confided to 
you, I had only to make my choice. I presented 
you to them, never anticipating that I was doing 
anything very dangerous to them or to myself, 
but I find I was wrong. I don’t want to de- 
scend to details, nor inquire how and by what 
arts you gained your influence; my case is 
simply with the fact that, since you have been 
in favour, J have been out of it. My whole 
position with them is changed. I can only 
suggest now what I used to order, and I have 
the pleasure, besides, of seeing that even my 
suggestion must be submitted to you and await 
your approval.” 

“Have you finished ?” said Loyd, calmly. 

“No, far from it! [could make my charge 
extend over hours long. In fact, I have only to 
review our lives here for the last six or seven 
weeks, to establish all I have been saying, and 
show you that you owe me an explanation, and 
something more than an explanation.” 

** Have you done now ?” 

* Tf you mean, have I said all that I could 
say on this subject, no, far from it. You have 
not heard a fiftieth part of what I might say 
about it.” 

“Well, I have heard quite enough. My 
answer is this, you are totally mistaken; [ 
never, directly or indirectly, prejudiced your 
position. I seldom spoke of you, never sliglit- 
ingly. I have thought, it is true, that you 


assumed towards these ladies a tone of supe- 
riority, which could not fail to be felt by them, 





and that the habit grew on you, to an extent 
you perhaps were not aware of; as, however, 
they neither complained of, nor resented it, and 


as, besides, you were far more a man of the | 


world than myself, and consequently knew better 
what the usages of society permitted, I re- 
frained from any remark, nor, bat for your 
present charge, would I say one word now on 
the subject.” 

So, then, you have been suffering in secret 
all this time over my domineering and insolent 
temper, pitying the damsels in distress, but not 
able to get up enough of Quixotism to avenge 
them ?” 

* Do you want to quarrel with me, Calvert ?” 
said the other, calmly. 

“If I knew what issue it would take, perhaps 
I could answer you.” 

“T’ll tell you, then, at least so far as I am 
concerned, I have never injured, never wronged 
you. I have therefore nothing to recal, nothing 
to redress, upon any part of my conduct. In 
what you conceive you are personally interested, 
I am ready to give a full explanation, and this 
done, all is done between us.” 

“T thought so, I suspected as much,” said 
Calvert, contemptuously. “I was a fool to 
suppose you'd have taken the matter dif- 
ferently, and now nothing remains for me but 
to treat my aunt’s nursery governess with 
greater deference, and be more respectful in the 
presence—the august presence—of a lawyer’s 
clerk.” 

* Good-by, sir,” said Loyd, as he left the 
room. 

Calvert sat down and took up a book, but 
though he read three full pages, he knew nothing 
of what they contained. He opened his desk, and 
began a letter to Loyd, a farewell letter, a 
justification of himself, but done more tem- 
perately than he had spoken; but he tore it up, 
and so with a second and athird. As his pas- 
sion mounted, he bethought him of his cousin 
and her approaching marriage. “I can spoil 
some fun there,” cried he, and wrote as 
follows : 


” 


“ Lago d’Orta, August 12. 

“Dear Sir,—In the prospect of the nearer 
relations which a few days more will establish 
between us, I venture to address you thus 
familiarly. My cousin, Miss Sophia Calvert, 
has informed me by a letter I have just received 
that she deemed it her duty to place before you 
a number of letters written by me to her, at a 
time when there subsisted between us a very 
close attachment. With my knowledge of my 
cousin’s frankness, her candour, and her courage 
—for it would also require some courage—I am 
fully persuaded that she has informed you 
thoroughly on all that has passed. We were 
both very young, very thoughtless, and, worse 
than either, left totally to our own guidance, 
none to watch, none te look after us. There is 
no indiscretion in my saying that we were both 
very much in love, and with that sort of confi- 
dence in each other that renders distrust a crime 
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to one’s own conscience. Although, therefore, 
she may have told you much, her womanly 
dignity would not let her dwell on these cir- 
cumstances, explanatory of much, and palliative 
of all that passed between us. To you, a man 
of the world, I owe this part declaration, less, 
however, for your sake or for mine, than for 
her, for whom either of us ought to make any 
sacrifice in our power. 

“The letters she wrote me are still in my 
possession. I own they are very dear to me; 
they are all that remain of a past, to which 
nothing in my future life can recal the equal. 
I feel, however, that your right to them is 
greater than my own, but I do not know how 
to part with them. I pray you advise me in 
this. Say how you would act in a like cireum- 
stance, knowing all that has occurred, and be 
assured that your voice will be a command to 
your very devoted servant, — 


“P.S.—When I began this letter, I was 
minded to say my cousin should see it; on 
second thoughts, 1 incline to say not, decidedly 
not.” 


When this base writer had finished writing 
he flung down the pen, and said to himself, half 
aloud, “I’d give something to see him read 
this !” 

With a restless impatience to do something— 
anything, he left the house, walking with hur- 
ried steps to the little jetty where the boats lay. 
“Where’s my boat, Onofrio ?” said he, asking 
for the skiff he generally selected. 

“The other signor has taken her across the 
lake.” 

“This is too much,” muttered he. ‘The 
fellow fancies that because he skulks a satisfac- 
tion, he is free to practise an impertinence. He 
_— I preferred this boat, and therefore he took 

er.’ 

** Jump in, and row me across to La Rocca,” 
said he to the boatman. As they skimmed 
across the lake, his mind dwelt only on vengeance, 
and fifty different ways of exacting it passed and 
repassed before him. All, however, concentrat- 
ing on the one idea—that to pass some insult 
upon Loyd in presence of the ladies would be 
the most fatal injury he could inflict, but how 
to do this without a compromise of himself was 
the difficulty. 

“Though no woman will ever forgive a 
coward,” thought he, “I must take care that 
the provocation I offer be such as will not ex- 
clude myself from sympathy.” And, with all his 
craft and all his cunning, he could not hit upon 
a way to this. He fancied, too, that Loyd had 
gone over to prejudice the ladies against him by 
his own version of what had occurred in the 
morning. He knew well how, of late, he himself 
had not occupied the highest place in their esteem 
—it was not alone the insolent and overbearing 
tone he assumed, but a levity in talking of things 
which others treated with deference, alike offen- 
sive to morals and manners—these had greatly 
lowered him in their esteem, especially of the 





girls, for old Miss Grainger, with a traditional 
respect for his name and family, held to him far 
more than the others. 

‘What a fool I was ever to have brought the 
fellow here! What downright folly it was in 
me to have let them ever know him. Is it too 
late, however, to remedy this? Can I not yet 
undo some of this mischief?” ‘This was a new 
thought, and it filled his mind till he landed. 
As he drew quite close to the shore he saw that 
the little awning-covered boat, in which the 
ladies occasionally made excursions on the lake, 
was now anchored under a large drooping ash, 
and that Loyd and the girls were on board of 
her. Loyd was reading to them; at least so the 
continuous and equable tone of his voice indi- 
cated, as it rose in the thin and silent air. Miss 
Grainger was not there—and this was a fortunate 
thing—for now he should have his opportunity 
to talk with her alone, and probably ascertain 
to what extent Loyd’s representations had da- 
maged him. 

He walked up to the villa, and entered the 
drawing-room, as he was wont, by one of the 
windows that opened on the green sward with- 
out. There was no one in the room, but a half- 
written letter, on which the ink was still fresh, 
showed that the writer had only left it at the 
instant. His eye caught the words, “ Dear and 
Reverend Sir,” and in the line beneath the name 
Loyd. ‘The temptation was too strong, and he 
read on: 


“ Dear and Reverend Sir,—I hasten to express 
my entire satisfaction with the contents of your 
letter. Your son, Mr. Loyd, has most faithful 
represented his position and his — and, 

b 


although my niece might possibly have placed 
her chances of happiness in the hands of a 
wealthier suitor, I am fully assured she never 
could have met with one whose tastes, pursuits, 
and general disposition ——” 


' A sound of coming feet startled him, and he 
had but time to throw himself on a sofa, when 
Miss Grainger entered. Her manner was 
cordial—fully as cordial as usual—perhaps a 
little more so, since, in the absence of her 
nieces, she was free to express the instinc- 
tive regard she felt towards all that bore his 
name. 

“How was it that you did not come with 
Loyd?” asked she. 

“T was busy, writing letters I believe—con- 
gratulations on Sophy’s approaching marriage ; 
but what did Loyd say—was that the reason he 

ave P”? 

a. He gave none. He said he took a whim 
into his head to row himself across the lake; 
and, indeed, I half suspect the exertion was too 
much forhim. He has been coughing again, and 
the pain in the side has returned.” 

“ He’s a wretched creature—I mean as re- 
gards health and strength. Of course he always 
must have been so; but the lives these fellows 
lead in London would breach the constitution 
of a really strong man.” 
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hours, nor had habits of dissipation.” 


had,” said he, laughing. 
he has never shown you his diary of town 
life.” 

“ But do you tell me, seriously, that he is a 
man of dissipated habits ?” 

“Not more so than eight out of every ten, 
perhaps, in his class of life. ‘The student is 
everywhere more given to the excitements of 
vice than the sportsman. It is the compensation 
for the wearisome monotony of brain labour, and 
they give themselves up to excesses from which 
the healthier nature of a man with country 
tastes would revolt at once. But what have I 
to do with his habits? Iam not his guardian 
nor his confessor.” 

* But they have a very serious interest for 

2 

“Then you must look for another counsellor. 
Tam not so immaculate that I can arraign others ; 
and, if I were, I fancy I might find some plea- 
santer occupation.” 

* But if I tell you a secret, a great secret 

“Td not listen to a secret. I detest secrets, 
just as I'd hate to have the charge of another 
man’s money. So, I warn you, tell me nothing 
that you don’t want to hear talked of at dinner, 
and before the servants.” 

Yes; but this is a case in which I really 
need your advice.” 

“You can’t have it at the price you propose. 
Not to add, that I have a stronger sentiment to 
sway me in this case, which you will understand 
at once, when I tell you that he is a man of 
whom I would like to speak with great reserve, 
for the simple reason that I don’t like him.” 

“Don’t like him! You don’t like him!” 

* Tt does seem very incredible to you; but I 
must repeat it, I don’t like him.” 
“ But will you tell me why ? 

grounds of your dislike ?” 

“Ts it not this very moment I have explained 
to you that my personal feeling towards him in- 
spires a degree of deference which forbids me to 
discuss his character ? He may be the best fellow 
in Europe, the bravest, the boldest, the frankest, 
the fairest. All I have to say is, that if I had 
a sister, and he proposed to marry her, I’d rather 
see her a corpse than his wife; and now you 
have half led me into a confession that I told 
you I'd not enter upon. Say another word 
about it, and I'll go and ask Loyd to come up 
here and listen to the discussion, for I detest 
secrets and secresy, and I'll have nothing to 
say to either.” 

“You'd not do anything so rash and inconsi- 
derate ” 

“Don’t provoke me, that’s all. You are 
always telling me you know the Calverts, their 
hot-headedness, their passionate warmth, and 
so on. [ leave it to yourself, is it wise to push 
me further ?” 

“May I show you a letter I received yester- 
day morning, in reply to one of mine ?” 

“Not if it refers to Loyd.” 


32 





What are the 


“Not Loyd, however; he never kept late | 








“Tt does refer to him.” 
| “Then Pll not read it. 
“T don’t suppose he ever told you that he ltime, Dll not be cheated into this discussion. 


I tell you, for the last 


*T conclude that |I don’t desire to have it said of me some fine 


morning, ‘ You talked of the man that you lived 
with on terms of intimacy. You chummed with 
him, and yet you told stories of him.’” 

“Tf you but knew the difficulty of the posi- 
| tion in which you have placed me o 
| “I know at least the difficulty in which you 
| would have placed me, and I am resolved not to 
incur it. Have I given you Sophy’s letter to 
| read f” said he, witha changed voice. “I must 
| fetch it out to you and let you see all that she 
| says of her future happiness.” And thus, by a 
sudden turn, he artfully engaged her in recollec- 
tions of Rocksley, and all the persons and inci- 
dents of a remote long ago! 

When Loyd returned with the girls to the 
house, Calvert soon saw that he had not spoken 
to them of the altercation of the morning—a re- 
serve which he ungenerously attributed to the 
part Loyd himself filled in the controversy. The 
two met with a certain reserve; but which, 
however felt and understood by each, was not 
easily marked by a spectator. Florence, how- 
ever, saw it, with the traditional clearness 
of an invalid. She read what healthier eyes 
never detect. She saw that the men had 
either quarrelled, or were on the brink of a 
quarrel, and she watched them closely and nar- 
rowly. ‘This was the easier for her, as at meal 
times she never came to table, but lay on a 
sofa, and joined in the conversation at in- 
tervals. 

Oppressed by the consciousness of what had 
occurred in the morning, and far less able to 
conceal his emotions or master them than his 
companion, Loyd was disconcerted and ill at 
ease; now answering at cross-purposes, now 
totally absorbed in his own reflections. As 
Calvert saw this, it encouraged him to greater 
efforts to be agreeable. He could, when he 
pleased, be a most pleasing guest. He had that 
sort of knowledge of people and life which 
seasons talk so well, and suits so many listeners. 
He was curious to find out to which of the 
sisters Loyd was engaged, but all his shrewdness 
could not fix the point decisively. He talked on 
incessantly, referring oceasionally to Loyd to 
confirm what he knew well the other’s experience 
could never have embraced, and asking frankly, 
as it were, for his opinion on people he was fully 
aware the other had never met with. 

Emily (or Milly, as she was familiarly called) 
Walter showed impatience more than once at 
these sallies, which always made Loyd con- 
fused and uncomfortable, so that Calvert leaned 
to the impression that it was she herself was 
the chosen one. As for Florence, she rather 
enjoyed, he thought, the awkward figure Loyd 

resented, and she even laughed outright at his 
ashful embarrassment. 

“Yes,” said Calvert to himself, “Florence is 
with me. She is myally. I’m sure of her.” 








*“* What spirits he has,” said Miss Grainger, as 
J never 





she brought the sick girl her coffee. 
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saw him ina gayer mood. He’s bent on ‘or- 
menting Loyd though, for he has just proposed 
a row on the lake, and that he should take one 
boat and Loyd the other, and have a race. He 
well knows who’ll win.” 

“That would be delightful, aunt. Let us have 
it by all means. Mr. Calvert, I engage you. 
You are to take me. Emily will go with Mr. 
Loyd.” 

“And T’ll stand at the point and be the 
judge,” said Miss Grainger. 

Calvert never waited for more, but springing 
up, hastened down to the shore to prepare the 
boat. He was soon followed by Miss Grainger, 
with Florence leaning on her arm, looking 
brighter and fairer than he thought he had ever 
seen her. 

“Let us be off at once,” whispered Calvert, 
“for I’d like a few hundred yards’ practice—a 
sort of trial gallop—before I begin ;” and, placing 
the sick girl tenderly in the stern, he pulled 
vigorously out into the lake. “ What a glorious 
evening!” said he. ‘Is there anything in the 
world can equal one of these sunsets on an Italian 
lake, with all the tints of the high Alps blending 
softly on the calm water ?” 

She made no answer; and he went on enthu- 
siastically about the scene, the hour, the still- 
ness, and the noble sublimity of the gigantic 
mountains which arose around them. 

Scarcely, however, had Calvert placed her in 
the boat, and pulled out vigorously from the 
shore, than he saw a marked change come over 
the girl’s face. All the laughing gaiety of a 
moment back was gone, and an expression of 
anxiety had taken its place. 

You are not ill?” asked he, eagerly. 

“No. Why do you ask me?” 

“JT was afraid—I fancied you looked paler. 
You seem changed,” 

“So I am,” said she, seriously. “‘ Answer me 
what I shall ask, but tell me frankly.” 

“That [ will; what is it ?” 

“You and Loyd have quarrelled—what was 
it about ?” 

“What a notion! Do you imagine that the 
silly quizzing that passes between young men 
implies a quarrel ?” 

“No matter what I fancy; tell me as can- 
didly as you said you would. What was the 
subject of your disagreement ?” 

“ How peremptory you are,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “Are you aware that to give your orders 
in this fashion implies one of two things—a 
strong interest in me, or in my adversary ?” 

* Well, L accept the charge; now for the con- 
fession.” 

“ Am [ right, then, dearest Florence?” said he, 
ceasing to row, and leaning down to look the 
nearer at her. “Am I right, then, that your 
claim to this knowledge is the best and most 
indisputable ?” 

“Tell me what it is!” said she, and her pale 
face suddenly glowed with a deep flush. 

“You guessed aright, Florence, we did quarrel; 
that is, we exchanged very angry words, though 
it is not very easy to say how the difference 





began, nor how far it went. I was dissatisfied 
with him. I attributed to his influence, in some 
shape or other, that I stood less well here—in 
your esteem, 1 mean—than formerly; and he 
somewhat cavalierly told me if there were a 
change 1 owed it to myself, that I took airs 
upon me, that I was haughty, presuming, and 
fifty other things of the same sort; and so, 
with an interchange of such courtesies, we grew 
at last to feel very warm, and finally reached 
that point where men—of the world, at least— 
understand discussion ceases, and something 
else succeeds,” 

“Well, go on,” cried she, eagerly. 

“All is told; there is no more to say. The 
lawyer did not see the thing, perhaps, in the 
same vulgar light that I did; he took his hat, 
and came over here. I followed him, and there’s 
the whole of it.” 

“TI think he was wrong to comment upon 
your manner, if not done from a sense of friend- 
ship, and led on to it by some admission on your 
part.” 

“Of course he was; and I am charmed to 
hear you say so.” 

She was silent for some time, leaning her 
head on her hand, and appearing deep in 
thought. 

“Now that I have made my confession, will 
ou let me have one of yours?” said he, in a 
ow, soft voice. 

*T’m not sure; what’s it to be about 

“It’s about myself I waut to question you.” 

** About yourself! Surely you could not have 
hit upon a sorrier adviser, or a less experienced 
counsellor than I am.” 

**T don’t want advice, Florence, I only want a 
fact; and from all I have seen of you, I believe 
you will deal fairly with me.” 

She nodded assent, and he went on: 

“Tn a few weeks more I shall be obliged to 
return to India; to a land I dislike, and a service 
I detest ; to live amongst companions distasteful 
to me, and amidst habits and associations that, 
however endurable when I knew no better, are 
now become positively odious in my eyes. This 
is my road to rank, station, and honour. There 
is, however, another path; and if I relinquish 
this career, and give up all thought of ambition, 
I might remain in Europe—here, perhaps, on 
this very lake side—and lead a life of humble but 
unbroken happiness—one of those peaceful exist- 
ences which poets dream of, but never realise, 
because it is no use in disparaging the cup of 
life till one has tasted and known its bitterness; 
and these men have not reached such experience 
—I have.” 

He waited for her to speak—he looked eagerly 
at her for a word—but she was silent. 

“The confession I want from you, Florence, 
is this : could you agree to share this life with 
me ? 

She shook her head and muttered, but what 
he could not catch. 

“Tt would be too dreary, too sad-coloured, 
you think ?” 

“No,” said she, “not that.” 
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“You fear, perhaps, that these schemes of 
isolation have never succeeded ; that weariness 
will come when there are no longer new objects 
to suggest interest or employment ?” 

“Not that,” said she, more faintly. 

“Then the objection, must be myself. Flo- 
rence, is it that you would not, that you could 
not, trust me with your happiness ?” 

“You ask for frankness, and you shall have 
it. I cannot accept your offer. My heart is no 
longer mine to give.” 

“And this—this engagement, has been for 
some time back ?” asked he, almost sternly. 

“Yes, for some time,” said she, faintly. 

“Am I acquainted with the object of it? 
Perhaps I have no right to ask this. But there 
is a question I have full and perfect right to 
ask. How, consistently with such an engage- 
ment, have you encouraged the attentions I 
have paid you?” 

** Attentions! and tome! Why, your atten- 
tions have been directed rather to my sister—at 
least, she always thought so—and even these we 
deemed the mere passing flirtations of one who 
made no secret of saying that he regarded mar- 
riage as an intolerable slavery, or rather, the 
heavy price that one paid for the pleasure of 
courtship.” 

“ Are the mere levities with which I amused 
an hour to be recorded against me as prin- 
ciples ?” 

“Only when such levities fitted into each 
other so accurately as to show plan and con- 
trivance.” 

“It was Loyd said that. 
his. Id lay my life on it.” 

“T think not. At least, if the thought were 
his, he’d have expressed it far better.” 

“You admire him, then?” asked he, peering 
closely at her. 

“1 wonder why they are not here,” said she, 
turning her head away. ‘“ This same race ought 
to come off by this time.” 

“Why don’t you answer my question ?” 

“There he goes! Rowing away all alone, 
too, and my aunt is waving her handkerchief in 
farewell. See how fast he sends the boat through 
the water. I wonder why he gave up the 
race ?” 

“Shall I tell you? He dislikes whatever lic 
is challenged to do. He is one of those fellows 
who will never dare to measure himself against 
another.” 


That speech was 





“* My aunt is beckoning to us to come hack, 
Mr. Calvert.” 

“And my taste is for going forward,” mut- 
tered he, while at the same time he sent the 
boat’s head suddenly round, and pulled vigor- 
ously towards the shore. 

May I trust that wit has passed between 
us is a secret, not to be divulged to another— 
not even to your sister ?” 

“Tf you desire—if you exact.” 

“T do, most decidedly. It is shame enough 
to be rejected. I don’t see why my disgrace is 
to be paraded either for pity or ridicule.” 

“Oh, Mr. Calvert ‘a 

“ Or triumphed over,” said he, sternly, as he 
sent the boat up to the side of the little jetty, 
where Miss Grainger and her niece awaited 
them. 

“Poor Loyd has just got bad news from 
home,” said Miss Grainger, “and he has has- 
tened back to ask, by telegraph, if they wish him 
to return.” 

** Any one ill, or dying?” asked Calvert, care- 
lessly. 

“No, it’s some question of law about his 
father’s vicarage. There would seem to be a doubt 
as to his presentation — whether the appoint- 
ment lay with the patron or the bishop.” 

Calvert turned to mark how the girls received 
these tidings, but they had walked on, and with 
heads bent down, and close together, were deep 
in conversation. 

“TI thought it was only in my profession,” 
said Calvert, sneeringly, “where corrupt pa- 
tronage was practised. It is almost a comfort 
to think how much the good people resemble 
the wicked ones.” 

Miss Grainger, who usually smiled at his 
levities, looked grave at this one, and no more 
was said, as they moved on towards the cot- 
tage. 
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